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INTRODUS^Ig^ 

THE LIFE OF THE 

Live? of grent men all remind ns, 

\\ e can make our Ines sublime 
And departing leave behind u* 

Footprints m the sands of time 

— LontjfcUoxr 

A splendid exaniple o£ a studious life and its 
meed immortal Fame, b is ilacaula} leFfc us His 
native hn^uacfe has been the better for bis iundhnff 
and the earth the purer for bis tre.iding it A thrill 
o£ human 303 fills us to Follov bis cireer unebequered 
by a single failure but a pissing \\isli to emulate 
him ends in silent idmiration of a genius, miles 
beiond the midnight oil 

w C3 

Bui for all tint, tbegieit man s life \\ as not verv 
etentful' indeed it Ins often been remaiked tint the 
life of a m in of letters presents fetv loniantic or 
stirring incidents , is unmarked b\ tliose great events 
^^blcb illuminate the biographic pige dedicated to 
the inemor\- of successful statesmen or eminent vai- 
rior*- Blessed with iiiip^e competence vitb troops 
of Li tends sMtb an honourable position iJacaula} 
pursued the e^en tenor of bis tvny, undisturbed 
b} e\tennl intluences or an o’er-leaping ambition, 
and detofed bis vist intellectual powers to the 
icquisiuon tnd difimion of that kuouledge in ubicli 
his soul delighted From bn ^ erv youth, be vas 
dislinguisbed bv an evtiaordiinr} capacity i memory 
nnujuelv- tenacious, an insatiable gieed of informa- 
tion and brilliant conversational powers , and there 
were not uanting tnanv eminent authorities and 
competent judges lo predict bis future fame from 
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his youthful promise His mind was early matured 
The same exquisite polish, the same pictorial power, 
the same felicity in grouping illustrative facts about 
a particular topic, the same moderate liberalism 
of thought, the same qualities of trenchant sarcasm 
and well weighed criticism aie visible in the pro- 
ductions of his student days as in the compositions 
of his matuied manhood and the dazzling historical 
Essayist of the Edinburgh review is plainly conspi- 
cuous in the contribution to Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine 

Indeed, Macaulay was not one of those writers 
who attain completeness by slow degrees, by years 
of painful labour , his lucid intellect was ripe and 
perfect at the very outset of his careei and he 
sprang into fame and influence almost at a bound 
The pen of his youth was the pen of his ripened 
manhood 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was born in 1800 
at Rothely Temple, in Leicestershire He was the 
son of Zachary Macaulay, a wealthy mei chant, whose 
indefatigable devotion to the cause of the emancipa- 
tion of the negro was rewaided after his death by 
a tomb in Westmmstei Abbey After the usual 
com se of instruction under a private tutor, he was 
sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, where his 
remarkable mental powers immediately attiacted 
notice and he carried off all the gieat honours open 
to the laborious student 

His father was anxious to make a barrister of 
him and it possible, see him created Lord Chancellor 
before he died so the young min next entered 
at Lincolns Inn He found law dry as dust and 
often relieved the stiess by exploring the slopes 
■f Painassus, (i r , writing poetry) He sent his 
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brilliant versos to a new periodical o£ groat talent, 
called “ Knight’s Qiiartorl)'’ Mag.uino ” Among the 
fine verses published there, vo might mention ‘ The 
Spanish Armada ’ and the ‘ Battle o£ Tory ’ These 
are distinguished by a curious felicity of language 
and a rare energy and fire In 1826 ho vas called 
to the bar but ho thenceforth vii liiallj abandoned 
the profession of law, do\oting himself entirely to 
literature and ho has bequeathed a greater legacy 
to the orld, than ho otherwise could o^ or have, 
had ho quibbled all his life before an crminod fool 

Ho might ha^ o boon Lord Chancellor, as man} 
have been since and man} more had been before him 
but, like them, onl} to fizzle into oblnion 

In 1825 his essay on Milton had appeared in 
the Edinliurgh Boview Its brilliant style, solid 
criticism and ovtonsivo information piodiicod an 
instantaneous impression that a noii and superior 
luminar} had risen upon the literary horizon This 
essay vas the first of a senes the most lomarkablo, 
perhaps, in the English language, ivlncli i\as con- 
tinued for fifteen yc irs with constantly increasing 
o\ccllenco In 184:8 an incorrect Edition having 
been published at Philadelphia Mithoiit his authority, 
ho decided on icsuing a selection undei his immodiato 
auspices and published it m throe volumes, under 
cho title of " Critical and Historical Essa-s s.” They 
attained a pormanoni popularity in this foini and 
find a place in over} student’s hbiar} The most 
able and interesting are the essays on Milton, Addi- 
son, Hallam, Pitt, B icon, Byion, Chatham, Fiodorick 
the Groat, Johnson and Gladstone Apart fiom their 
dazzling stylo and oKtonsivo erudition, they ivoro 
remarkable from the light they throw upon historical 
events and illnstrious men, foi thou originality 
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o£ vie-n and independence of thought They are 
■well -wortli careful study 

A waimpaitizan of pure Whig principles, which 
colour all his writings and influence his estimates 
of the men and deeds of the past, he was called 
at a comparatively early age to play an important 
pait in the political world He entered Parliament 
in IboO as member for Caine, and participated in 
the violent debates which attended the introduction 
of the celebrated Reform Bill His speeches were 
characterised by forcible reasoning and felicitous 
illustration and he defended Earl Grey’s measures 
with so much vigour and effect, that he was ordered 
the secretaryship of the Board of Control 

In 1882 he was returned to the reformed House 
of Commons foi the important borough of Leeds 
Two years later he resigned his seat to proceed on 
a mission to Cdcutti where as member of the 
Council and President of the Legislative Council 
(18 34:), he carried out numerous reforms in the 
Indian laiis In the face of a bittei and unscrupulous 
opposition, he passed an Act which submitted to the 
Turisdiction of the local courts the civil affairs of 
the English scattei ed throughout India and consoli- 
dated \arious heteiogeneous statutes into a harmo- 
nious whole, still known as the Macaulay Code 

While in India he collected the materials for 
his two fine contributions to Anglo-Indian History, 
— the lives of Clive and Hastings These display 
in an eminent degree all the peculiar ineiits of his 
style and the powei winch he possessed of placing 
before the reader a picture equally distinguished by 
accuracy of detail, force of outline and depth of 
oolouring Some passages are, indeed, superior to 



some o£ the most ehborate episodes in his English 
Historv 

Soon attor his return in England in 1832, Lord 
Melbourne, conferred upon him the post of secretary 
.it vrar which ho held until the dowuf ill of the Whig 
Ministry m 1841 In 1840 ho had been returned 
to P.arli nnent bv the electors of Edinburgh. He 
continued to represent the Scottish capit il until 
184:7 when he vr is unseated on account of the liberil 
vote which he had iiiien m fuour of the Maynooth 
Colleire endowment Macaula\ was keonlv sensible 
of the uijO'tico done bim ind retired for a time 
from Parlnment de\ote himself to his l.uoante 
studies At the last into of Lord John Uussell. 
now ever, he hel<i the post of quartei master-goner li, 
which lie had iciep^eJ m 184d with i ‘-eit in the 
Prny Council, until 1848 In the latter a ear he 
was unanimouda elected Lord Hector of Glisgow 
Unnersity 

In 18a2 Edinlmriih agun rotarnedhim to Parlia- 
ment without the slighiC't -'clicitatiou on Ins pirt 
or withonl his eaen liaaing promised to lecopt the 
ofhcc if h*’ were elaeted 

2sotwithsiandint: his p irliamont ir\ md oflici d 
labours, Mncanlaa Ind found fme to prepare the 
greit .\ork which has muie hn n une European 
and placeil him hone tu'ainflo at the head of 
British hisforiin There are people still living vrho 
remember the fnror produced in 1848 by the appe ir- 
anco of the first -snla’iies of bis “ 7/t'forv n/ i 

fyo'n lh‘ oj Iamc< II how tho% were 

sought for at the circulitiug librines .n caeorh 
as a sensation novel- how i idles pronounced them 
to be more interesting than the most interesting 
romance and how critics stood iistoniJicd at Ins 
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origin, lilt)’’ oE view, elaborateness of troatniont, 
pictorial effect and ainii7ing erudition Theij could 
not hut recognize^ luth unwonted xmammit^, the 
Inslonan ‘t profound I noidedge of the nwet recondite 
authorities , his singular phot ogi aphic power of sketch- 
ing chasaciei -y., manneis and historical eients , his 
faculty of compiebcnding the tone and spirit of the age 
he was delineating , and his vivid yet dignified style 
Blending in hts nai lafue traits, pictures, allusions, 
biograjihical slelches, and eien classical quotations 
he tiouhled him self hut little, as he said tn his preface, 
about what is called the duniity of history, so long as 
he succeeded m convegtnn to his readei v an eract 
Inawledge of the public and private life of their 
ancestors Tlip student, I am sure, v ill bo able to 
trace .all or some of those clmraotonstics of M.acaii- 
lay’s stylo in his to\t book I do not specify 
or illustrate them leaving his ovn discoveries to 
carry conviction Now Mac inlay w.is .i Whig to 
the backbone , so ho could not possibl> ho — nor did 
he profess to bo — absolutolj imparti.il He could 
not but profess foi the heroes of libertj , for tho 
patriots flho had bled and suffered th.it England’s 
freedom might bo established on an eternal basis, 
that earnest adniuation which he felt and he lauded 
their achievements to tho skies, denouncing as 
w, irmly the bigotry of their born oppressors, (i e , tho 
Tones) His gieat History, therefore, has not escap- 
ed tho attacks of political critics and Tory writers 
have laboured to impugn many of bis conclusions It 
cannot be said however, that he has been convicted 
of misrepresentation except in two instances , even 
his warmest admirers most admit that he has failed 
to do justice to the mempry and fame of William 
^ Penn and John Duke of Marlborough 
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For his transcondGnt genius, various honours 
\\orG heaped on him Ho was Lord Hector ns already 
stated, ot the University o£ Glasgow in 1848, trustee 
oE the British Mucoum in 1847. fellow o£ the Royal 
Society 184*^, foieign Member of the French Acad- 
eraj 1857 and of the Prussian Ordei of Merit m 
the same ;) ear , High Steward of Cambridge 1857 
Ir, the latter 3 'car he was raised to the peerage, a 
tilbute it is said, to his high and blameless character 
.iiid transcendent liter distinction It was an act 
of royal Ea^our quite unovpected but liighlj approved 
bj' all vhoso approbation Mas of real value It may 
bo added tliat though bo took his seat in the House 
of Lords, lie never spoke in that “ August assembly " 

The gridual decline of his ho.ilth and the immense 
research nccossit ited by an histone il work conducted 
on such novel principles .iiid hid out on so elaborate 
i ccale, prevented Macaulay’’ from continuing his 
enterprise with an) groat rapidit} It was not until 
1855 th.it the third ,iud fourth volumes of his his- 
tory .ippo.irod .ind those onlj' cai lied the le.idor down 
to the peace of R^'swick in 1G97 

His last literal y laboiii was the composition of 
some biographiob for a now edition of the ‘ Encj’^clo- 
p.edia Britannica ’ These iiioliide Atterbury, 
Johnson, and Wilh.iin Pitt, and are distinguished 
bj all his peculiar merits 

Lord Macinl.xy remained a bachelor to the end 
of his life Yet he was a man ot strong domestic 
affections and lie lavished a wealth of love on the 
children of Ins sister, Ladj' Tievolyan Ho was a 
warm friend and a generous opponent and it may be 
truthfull} said of him that in all his political life, ho 
excited no lasting enmity 
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Ills }Oir^ w 010 lititii-st’i] l)\ tl(o <ii'tro'''in;,' 
«) inptoms oC pnlmonar} disoi'io uni fnoo'Is arn! 
uliuirorH «l\^ wUli <Icop ro^frot tint tlioro win liHU 
oliaiico of Ills IiMii;' fo LDtnplojo tho i o’o"il work on 
mIikIi, as on n monninoni tnor oiultinno tli ni lirn — . 
inoiuimoiitum poromiuis oro — lio Irnl linpiil to 
os{ ihlnli tlin mporslriioln o of .111 onilnrino f lino Vot 
Im omJ, wlioint 0 iiiio o imo sinMonK irnl iiiio' p<‘i'- 
to(ll\ llo Coll nsloop in Ins nun .irmcliitr m Irm- 
(|iiilh a« lie liad In oil on llio JOtli of Dooonihor 
1851) m flip si\(ii!tli H'tr of Ins a^o anil Iniolish 
litoratni n was prom i{nroh »loprnoil of on< of ils 
i;roitcst nlonos On ilm 'Uli <,r di,, loHnuin;,^ 1 inii- 
ir\ Ills roniains woro liononml uitli mtonnont in 
oslininstor Alilicw , whore tlioi ho m l’o< t s Cor- 
iior, it the loot of Aihlison’s -i ,itio noir lnlin>-ori 
mil among mam of the mo't f nnoiis 1 ngh-h -tito-- 
mon, pools irul men of lot tors 

.Somothing tmi<l no\. iio «mi of ^I u inhn as a 
comorsitioimlist Tliere is a Lommoii imfirossmn 
tint Ml sociot\ ho w n ongros'ing ami m orpow oririg 
J]\oi 3 onohasheiul the witts -ning of Im olil 
fnonil, S>(lno\ ^mifh, ihoiit ‘flnhos ofsiloiuo’ 
But in tho ijinct inleroonr-i' with i smolo fiioml, no 
oroittalkci was moro froo cis) imi ooni il thin 
Mac ml u Thcio w n the mo-t oi|ni!ih' niton liingo 
of thought , ho listoneii with us much (oiiiti.'^ is ho 
spoko with gonth iiiil ploi'rint porsii nn cno" In 
a 1 irgor circle such a' he ilohglitod to mp<*t nnl 
assomlilo niotintl him to tho clo-o of hn life i fow 
chosen intimites, some au omplish'al knliO', foreign- 
ers of the higho't (iistmclion wiio woro oiijor fo 
mike Ina acquunlnnco, his nunners woro frank ind 
open fn oom oi s itioii ni such a ciiclo, i oomimml- 
mg voii 0 , liigh amm il spirits, iinrn alloii quK knoss 
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oi nppi ohon'^ion, i Ho\n oE hngnago as lapid us in- 
exhaustible gi\e him perhaps a largest share, but 
a shaie iihich feiA Mere not delighted to yield up to 
him His thoughts Mere hko liglitiuug and clothed 
themsoUes at once in ivords While other men Mere 
thinking what tho} should si} and how they should 
“ju it, !Wacaula\ had s.iid it ail and i great deal more 
And tho stores upon %\hioh lu= memor} could draw 
seemed almost mo\hiu«til)lo A wide lange of 
Greek and Latin Jitoi iture English, li’rench, Italian, 
Spanish ; of Geimm ho had not so full a stock but 
he knew the best woiks of the best authors ; 
Dutch he Ic irned for tho pin poses of Ins History 
A\ith these came mecdoto, touches of chaiacter. 
droller}, Enn excellent stories excellently told 

Macaukn m Ins conaersafion u i* not ns ii rnle a 
p.ilhng puri«t (‘nuijt 1 chcen’) hut comotimos ho did 
imnso his hearois hy pointing his finger at a Mord 
or phrise not m dcii=on but to correct without 
offence. A rafhci Eunm instance comes to m\ mind 
ailiich appeirod in i prominent daily 

Here it lb — 

King Edwaul \ II when addre'^sing the Hononr- 
ahle Corp« of Gcn(lomcn-at-aims tho othei day, 
referred to “ 31} ancestor Henr> VIII ” Alacaulay, 
had ho been pi e«ent, Monld )la^c been inclined to 
correct His 3Iaiest} Legend has it that Queen 
^ ictoiia, mIioii talking with 3Iacinlay concerning 
Ins “ Histoi} lamented a little tho misfortnnos of 
“ 3Iy ancestor, James II’ ‘‘ I’ardon rao ma’am’ 
IS said tohaie been tho rejoinder of “ tho Book in 
Breeches” — “Your Jlajostv’s predecessor” And 
of course — though it is i point on which there has 
been argument — if “ancostoi” is to ho applied 
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only to one from whom direct descent is claimed, 
the historian was right 

Statesman, June 9, ’09 

So rich was Macaulay’s conversation, that the 
hearer ‘ often ’ longed for Macaulay’s memory to 
carry off what he heard in a single morning, in an 
after dinner soliloquy, or in a few hours in a country 
house Speaking of Macaulay’s Memory, the reader 
may be quite amazed to be told that this remarkable 
man is said to have known the whole of Paradise 
Lost by heart CThe poem is nearly 10,000 lines 
long') An amusing anecdote is told how a certain 
polished wit challenged him to a memory-contest, and 
how the historian vanquished him completely by 
rattling off the great epic till his rival could hear 
it no more ? The wit was M Lecocq and he was 
not aware to whom he had flung his puny glove ? 
Macaulay’s memory was so tenacious that it is said 
that at a certain functional Dinner at Ovford, wheie 
all, “ the budge doctors of the stoic fur” were assem- 
bled, he at once amused and amazed all and sundry 
by 1 epeating m order the names of all the tripos- 
honourmen for the last forty years I The feat was 
more than remarkable as, in this case, the memory 
was entirely unaided by the artful aid of Association 
A poem IS a connected whole — not only the rhyme 
but the logical sequence aids the learner but in the 
above case, nothing could be more unconnected than 
a long list of proper names 

Now let us estimate Macaulay as an Essayist 

His style was eminently individual and its leading 
features were vigour and animation, copiousness and 
clearness — indeed, he was “ a well of English unde- 
filed ” His was the English of Addison — “ the 
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dear person in a tye>;\ ig ” as I behove, Thackeray 
calls him — Ins was the English oE Steele, Burke and 
Goldsmith, enriched by his own copious imagination 
and enlivened by a vivid poetic faculty He was so 
strong and so conscious of his strength, that some- 
times he underrated the force of his own ovpiessions. 
Iso oinameni nitioduccd by Inin dimply foi iho ‘^al c 
of oitiaiiienf, — indeed, Macaulaj’s stylo is the style 
of a Homeric hero, not of an Oriental potentate 
Its lucidity IS 'limply am.i/ing The student will see 
for himself in his text-book that no sentence need be 
read twice beCoio ho cm apprehend its meaning 
And not loss wonderful is its pictorial power , it 
flashes upon the mind a soiios of brilliant pictures, 
each complete in detail and aivid in colouring, like 
a bioscopio film or a Ining panoram.i 

As a poet M.icaula}’s fame will lest on his “ Lays 
of Ancient Homo ” his ‘ Armada,’ ‘Ivy,’ ‘ Hasoby’ 
and perhaps ‘Moncontour' In ollioi departments 
of poetrj , — suoh as epic, lyiic, romantic, philosophic, 
didactic, satiiic or dramatic — ho would piobabl) have 
failed but lot us emphasise ‘ probably ’ The iact 
is, Ins voiy afliuonce and prodigaht} (mental) 
would ha\c cogged him and so fertile was his 
imagination and aflluent his htornij stores, that, 
like Tarpoia, the \cry weight of his golden spoils 
would have crushed him But the essence of the 
ballad, as an accomplished critic lomarks, is simphcit) 
— simphcit} not inconsistent with tlio richest word- 
painting The Mvida vis — the life, force, movement 
— conspicuous in all Macaulay’s w n tings, uio display- 
ed m his ballads with singulai success, so that in 
English htoiatuio and in thou own pecnhai lino, 
they aio unrivalled They ha\o called forth a host 
of imitations, but none luno o\on appioached their 
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excellence But, o£ course, it must not be supposed 
that Macaulay was a poet in the higher sense ot the 
word as Tennyson for instance or vSii Walter vScott 
was , but all the same, out author possessed the 
'■poetic facnUt/ ’ and it is this subtle neclar of poesy 
which enhances the rare and seductive charm o£ his 
piose 
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CHAPTER III 

/ STATE OF ENGLAND IN 1685 

1 INTFNP, in tills clnpter, to gne .i ilo=cription 
o£ the state in whicli England ^^. 1 S at the tune when 
the crown pissed from Charles the Second to his 
brother Such i description, composed fiom scimtj 
and dispersed matei lals, must nccossarih bo \ery 
imperfect Yot it may perhaps correct some false 
notions ^^h^ch would niike the '^iibsoquont narratno 
nnintelligiblo o»- uinnstruotne 

JU If wo would stud^ with p rofi t the hisfoiy of oni 
ancestors wo tni^^/ l*c cpnshntl;^ on our guard 
against that doliisio trwliicli the'Ai ell-know n n.imes of 
families plices and offices naturalK produce, md 
must no\er lorget that the countr 3 *of which wo read 
was a very different country from that in which we 
live In o\orv cxpormicntal science there is a ten- 
dency towards pofoction In oaery hum in being 
there IS a wiAito arncliorite his own condition 
Those two principle- ha\o oflen^ sufficed, '•oi en when 
counteracted by groat public Y.flamitics and b> bid 
institutions, to carry civilisation rapidly forwai d No 
ordmiry jni-fortune, no ordinary tni'-gm ernment, 
will do so mucli to make i nation wretched, as (ho 
constant progre-s of physicil knowledge md the 
constant effort of ciery mm to hotter himself will do 
to make a nation prosperous It has often been 
found tiiat profuse expenditure, hoaw tixahon, ib- 
surd commorcml rostriolioiis, conupt trilni^'d-- dis- 
astrous wars spJiiions, persecutions, conflagi it ions, 

M _ni_] 
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inundatious, have not been able to destroy capital 
so fast as the exertions of private citizens have been 
able to create it It can easily be proved that, in 
our own land, the national wealth has, during at 
least six centui ie«, been almost uninterruptedly in- 
creasing , that it was.gieatei under the Tudors than 
under the Plantagenets , that it was greater under 
the Stnaits than under the Tudors , that, ni spite of 
battles. Sieges, and confiscations, it was greater on 
the day of the Restoiation than on the da)’^ when the 
/fLong Parliament met , that, in spite of maladminis- 
^ ^ tration, of jBxtrayagan^e, , of^public'bankiuptcy, o^ 
two costly^ arid unsuccessful war- , of the pestilence 
and of the fire, it was greater on the day of the 
death of Charles the Second than on the day of his 
Restoration This progress, having continued du- 
ring many ages, became at length, about the middle ot 
the eighteenth century, pi otentously rapid, and has 
pioceeded, during the nineteenth, with ac.celerated 
velocity In consequence partly of oui geographical 
and pirtly of oui moral po-ition, we have, during 
.several genet ations, been exempt trora evils which 
yMnvo elsewhere impeded the efforts and destroved the 
fruits of industry '^Vliile every part of the ^Conti- 
nent, from Moscow 'to "Lisbon, has been the theatre 
of bloody and d'e'i'^^tmgvWars, no hostile standard 
has been seen here but as a trophy While rm elu- 
tions have taken place all arouiid us, our government 
has never once boon subveited by violence During 
more than a hundred years there has been in oui 
island no tumult of sufficient importance to be called 
an ‘msuirection , nor has the 1 iw lioen once borne 
down either by popular fury oi by regal tyranny 
public credit has been held sacred the administia- 
- tion of -[u^tice has been pure even in times which 
ght by Englishmen bo lustly called evil tunes, we 
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have enjoyed what almost every othei nation in the 
world would have considered as an ample measure 
of civil and lehgious freedom. Eveiy man has felt 
entire confidence that the state would piotect him lu 
the possession of what had been eaiped by ^his. dili- 
gence and hoarded by his selt-^ehlal' ftlndet the 
benignant influence of peace and libei , science has 
flonrished, and has been applied to piactical pui poses 
on a scale neier before known 

Gteaf cJianae ii> the of JJnglancI time lb8o 

y The consequence is that i change to which the. 
history of the old woild furnishes no paiallel has"^ 
taken place in oui country Could the England of 
1685 be. b} some magical process, set befoie our 
eyes, we should not know one landscape m a'bundred 
or one building in ten thousand The conntiy gentle- 
man would not recognise his own fields The in- 
habitant of the town would not 1 ecognise his own 
street Eveiything has been changed but the gieat 
teatures of natuie, and few massive and dnrable 
w'orks of -human'ayt might find out , Su^^oii 

and Wiudeimeie ' the Gheddai Cliffs and /Beacli)'^ 
Head We might find out beie and there a Norman 
,TDinsfei or a ca«tle which witnessed the wais of the 
-Roses But, with "such raie exceptions, e\ery thing 
would be strange to us Many thousands of square 
miles which aienow rich com land and meadow, intei- 
sected bi’- gieen hedgSLOws, and dotted with villages 
and pleasant conntiy^seats,^wouH^^ppeai as moois 
o\ei grown with fui/ie^ oi Eeus^ahandoned to wild 
ducks should see straggling huts built of wood- 
and covered with tiiatch, wheie we now see manu- 
faotiuing towns and seaports renowned to the iai- 
thest ends of the woild The capital itself would 
slujnk to dimensions not much exopeding those of 
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its present subuib on tile south of the Thames Not 
less strange to ns would be the garb and manners of 
the people, the furnituie and the e^u/plig^,'' the 
mtorioi of the shops and dwellings Such a change 
m the state of a nation seems to be at least as well 
entitled to the notice of a historian as any chano-o 
of the dynasty or of the ministr} 
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One of the first obiects of an inquirer, who.wishe- 
to form a correct notion of the state of a ^omilmnifl^^ 
at a given time, must be to ascei (am of hmv many 
persons that community then consisted Unfortn- 
nately the population of England in 1685 cannot be 
ascei tamed \Mth perfect accuiacy For no great 
state had then adopted the wise course of periodically 
numbering the people All men ueie left to con- 
, lecture for themselves , and, as they geneially con- 
^ectuied without examining facts, and undei the 
influence of strong passions and prejudices, their 
guesses weio often Indicronslv absurd Even intelli-- 
gent Londoners ordinarily talked of London as con-^ 
taming several mdlions of souls It was confidentlv 
asserted by many that, duiing the thirty-five years 
which had elapsed between the accession of Charles 
the First and the E^storation, fhe^^pulation of tfie 
City had increased by two millions Even while 
the ravages of the plague and fire were recent it 
was the fashion to sa> that the capital still had a 
mijhon and a half of inhabilants Some persons, dis- 
gusted by these exaggeraMoms.mn, ^violently into 
ll.e opposite osi.emo Uho's o 

nndouhted pa.tsond learning streniionsl,.’i„„i„,„, 
that there were only two millions ol linmtin beWs 
in England Scotland, and Iieliind tahen together 
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^ We aie not, however, left without the means of 
coirectiog the wild blunders into which some minds 
-Meie^Jiiyried national vanity and otheis by a 
finorbidJ^elAiL^arnc^^ Theie^^a^retext^J, three 
Acomputationa which seem to be e nlitled^'to peculiar 
attention They aie entirely independent of each 
other they proceed on different principles and 
yet there is little difference in the results 

^,One of these computations was made in the yeai 
1696 b} Grregor} King, Lancastei heiald, a politicg^ 
arithmetician of great acuteness and judgment The 
basis of his calculations was the numbei of houses 
1 etni ne d in 1()90 by the officers nho made the last 
collection of the hearth money The conclnsion at 
which he arrived was that the population of England 
lyas nearly five millions and a half 

N''*'* About the same time King William the Third 
^was desirous to asceitain the cojnpaiative strength 
‘of the leligious sects into winch the community was 
divided An inquirj was instituted , and repoits 
'were laid before him fiom all the di ocese s of the 
realm Accoiding to these leports the number of 
Ins English subjects must have been about five million 
two hundred thousand /■% 

y* Lastly, in om own days, Mi Finlaison, an actuaiy 
of eminent skill, subjected the ancient pai ochia l 
legisters of Inpitasms, maiiiages and bnrials, to 
all the tests which the modern improvements in 
st atist ical science enabled him to apply His opinion 
was, that, at the clo'e of the seventeenth century, 
the population of England was^ a hllle under five 
million tw'o hundred thousand souls 

Of these three estimates, fiained without concert 
bj different persons fioin difleient sets of materTals, 
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the highest, which is that of King does not G\ceed 
theloxNost, which is that oE Finlaison, by ono-twelEth 
We ina} , thei efoie, with confidence pionounco that, 
when James the Second leigned, England contained 
between five million and five million fi^e hundred 
thousand inhabitants On the very highest suppo- 
sition she then had less than one-third oE her 
present population and less than three times the 
population which is now collected in her gigantic 
capital 

Inoeo^i' of popnhtl too gieatot lo the noth than in 
the •!oitfh 

The inciease o£ the people has been gieat in eveiy 
part oE the kingdom but geneially much greater 
in the noi them than in the southern shiies In truth 
a large p,ut oE the country beyond Trent was, down 
to the eighteenth ceutmy, in a state oE barbarism 
Physical and moial causes had concuned to prevent 
civilisition tioui^pieading to that legion The air 
was mckineru , tlie soil was general!} such as reijuir- 
ed skilful and industiious cultivation , and there 
Jjould be little skill oi industi} m a tiact which was 
often the theatie of war, and which, even wheij-theie 
was nominal peace was constantly deVoIaT^^ fiy'^bands 
of Spottisli .maian d-9.r-S Befoie the union of the two 
BrifisTi Cl 'owns, and long after thi|'Tinion, there was 
as gieat a diffieieiice between Middles^ and Koilh- , 
umbel land as there now is beWeen “Massachusetts '■ 
and the settlements of those squatteis who, fai to the 
w'est ot the Mississippi, administei a lude '|nstice with 
the rifle and the daggei In the reign of Charles 
the Second, the traces left by ages of slaughtei and 
pillage weie distinctly peiceplible, many miles south 
^ of the Tweed, in the face of the country aind in the 
w’less manners of the people Theie was still a 
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large class of mosstroop eis. whose calling was to 
plunder dwellings and to diive away whole herds of 
cattle It was found necessary, soon after the Res- 
toration, to enact laws of great seventy for the 
prevention of these outrages The magistrates of 
Northumberland and Cumberland were authoiised 
to raise bands of armed men foi the defence of pro- 
perty and order , and proiision wms made for meet- 
ing the expense of these leyies by local taxation 
The ^parishes were required to keep bloodhounds tor 
the purpose of hunting the fieebooters Many old 
men who were living in the middle of the eighteenth 
century could well remember the time when those 
ferocious dogs were common Yet, even with sucR 
auxiliaries, it was often found impossible to track 
the robbers to their retreats among the hills and 
morasse s For the geogiaphy of that wild country 
was veiy imperfectly,^nown E^eD after the ac- 
cession of George the*Tnird, the path over the fells 
from Borrowdale to Eayenglas was still a secret care- 
fullr kepf~by the dalesmen, some of whom had pro- 
bably in their youth escaped from the pursuit of 
justice bj that road The seats of the^ gentry.,and 
,tho larger farmhouses were foitihed Oxen , were 
penned at night beneath the^ ov:e fli.rh gin g battl^nents 
of the residence, which was known by tlTe~hame of 
the Peel The inmates slept with arms at their sides 
Huge stones and boiling water were in readmess to 
crush and scald the plunderer who might venture to 
assail the little garrison No tiaveller "ventured into 
that conntr}' without making his will The Judges 
on'ciiCHit, with the whole body of barristers, attor- 
neys clerks, and serving men, rode on horseback 
from Newcastle to Carlisle, armed and escorted by a 
strong guard under the command of the Sheriffs It 
was necessary to carry provisions , for the country 
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■was a wilderness which affoided no supplies T^ie 
spot where the cavalcade halted to dine, under ■art 
immense oak, is not yet forgotten The irregular 
vigoui with which criminal justice was administered 
shocked observers whose lives had been passed m 
more iranqnil districts Juries, animated by hatred 
and by a sense of common danger, convicted house- 
breakers and cattle stealers with the promptitude of 
a court maitial in a mutiny , and the convicts weie 
hurried by scores to the gallows Within the 
memoiy ot some whom this generation has seen, the 
s poi tsmj gn who wandered in pu^uyt^of to ,the 

sources of the Tyne found the 1ieatl^"round K^dar 
Castle peopled by a race scarcely loss savage than 'Clio'^ 
Indians of California, and hoard with surprise 
the half naked women chaunting a wild measui e, 
while the men with brandished dirks danced a wai 
dance ^ ^ 

Slowly and with difficulty peace was established 
on'\ho border In the train of peace came industry 
and all the ai ts ot life Meanwhile it was discovered 
that the legions north oh the Trent possessed m their 
coal beds a «ouiGe of wealth fai moie piecious than 
the gold mines of Peru It was found that, in the 
neighbout hood of tlio'^e beds, almost every manufac- 
ture might be most piofifably carried on A con«tant 
stream ot emigiants began to roll noithward It 
apppued by the returns of 1841 that the ancient 
archippiscopal province oh Yoik contained two- 
sevenths of the population of England At the time 
of the Revolution that proiince was believed to 
coufain only one-seventh of the population In 
Lancashire the number of inhabitants appears to have 
mere icpd ninefold, while in Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Noith.impton^hire it has hardly doubled 
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Revenue lu 1685 

/f 

* Of the taxation we can speak with moie confi- 
dence and precision than of the population The 
levenue of England, when Chailes the Second died, 
was small, when compared with the resoui ces which 
^he even then possessed, oi with the suras which 
weie raised the governments of the neighbouring 
countiTeK" It had, from the time of the Restoration, 
been almost constantl}' increasing yet it was little 
more than thi ee fourths of the revenue of the United 
Pi evinces, and was haidly one-fifth of the revenue 
of Fiance , , 

The most irapoitant head of re^coipt was the 
excise, which, in the last year of the leign ot Charles, 
pioduced five bundled and eighty-five thousand 
pounds, cleai qfall deductions The net pioceeds of 
the customs amounted in the same yeai to five hun-' 
dred and thirty thou'^and pounds These bmden'- did 
hot lie very heavy on the nation The tax on chin?^ 
neys, though less productive, called forth fai louder 
muimurs The digconten .t excited by diiect im-c 
po-'ts is, indeed, almost always out of propoition to 
the quantity of money which they bring into the 
Exchequer , and the tax on chimneys was, even 
among direct impo-ts, peculiarly odious tor it could/ 
be levied only by means of doraiciliar}' visits , and of 
such visits the Engli>'h have always been impahejit to 
a degree which the people of other countiies can but 
family conceive The pooiei householders woie fre- 
quently unable to pay then hearth money to the daj 
;When this happened, then furniture was di«tiained 
without mercy foi the tax w.is farmed , and a fai - 
mei of taxes is, of all creditors, provei bially the 
mo'«f lapacious The collectors were loudly accused 
of performing their iinpopulai duty with harshness 
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and insolence It was said that, as soon as tbej' ap 
peaied at the threshold of a cottage, the children 
began to wad, and the old women ran to hide their 
earthenware lla3% the single bed of a poor family 
had sometimes been earned away and sold The net 
annual receipt from this tax was two hundred thou- 
sand pounds 

When to the three gieat souices of income which 
have been mentioned we add the i oyal domains, then 
far more extensive than at piesent, the fiist frm.t^ 
and tenths, which had not yet been sunendered to 
the Church, the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, 
the forfeituies, and the fines, we shall find that the 
whole annual revenue of the crown may be fairly 
estimated at about fourteen hundred thou-iand pounds 
Of tins revenue part was hereditary the rest had 
been granted to Chailes for life, and he was at liber- 
ty to lay out the whole exact!} as he thought fit 
Whatever he could save by retrenching from the 
expenditure of the public departments was an ad- 
dition to his privy purse Of the Post Office more 
will heieafter he said The profits of that establish- 
ment had been appiopnated by Parliament to the 
Duke of York 

V The King’s leieniie was, or ratbei ought to have 
been, charged with the payment of about eight} 
,thousf^nd" pounds a yeai, the interest of the sum 
fi audu] ently detained in the Exchequei by the Cabal 
^Vhlle Danb} was at the head of the finances, the 
creditors had leceued dividends, though not with the 
stiict punctuality of modem times but those vvlioy. 
had succeeded him at; the Treasur}" had been less ex- 
pert, or less soTioi touslio ’"mam kin public faith Since 
the victory won by the court over the Whigs, not 
a farthing had been paid , and no redress was granted 
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to the suffereis, till i ne%\ dynasty had been many 
years on the throne There can be no greater e>Tor 
than to imagine that the device of meeting the evi-,-^ 
g encies of the state by loans was import ed into onh\ 
island by William the Thud What leally dates from 
his reign is not the system of boi rowing, but the 
system of funding Fiom a period of immemorial 
antiquity it had been the practice of every English, 
government to contrac t d ebts What the Revolution ' 
intioduced was the practice of honestly paying them. 

/STBy plundering the public creditor, it was possible 
to make an income of about fourteen hundred thou- 
sand pounds, with some occasional help from Versail-/ 
les, support the necessary charges of the government‘s 
and the wasteful expenditure of the couit For that'll 
load which pressed most heavily on the finances of 
the gi eat continental states was heie scarcely felt 
In France, Geimany, and^the FLetherlands, ,^ armies, Jj 
such as Henry the Fourth and Rhih^tlie Second had^ 
never employed in tune ^ war, were kept up in the^ 
midst of peace ,, Bastions and ravelins vere eveiy- 
^^hele using consti acted on principles unknown to 
Parma and Spinola Stores of artilleiy and ammu- 
nition were accumulated, such as even Richelieu, 
whom the pieceding geneiation had regarded fis 
vorkei of prodigies, would have pionounced fabulous 
No man could journey many leagues in those coun- 
tiies without healing the drums of a r«*giment on 
march, oi being challenged by the sentinels on the 
drawbridge of a fortress. K r ^ ‘ P 


’In our island, on the contrary, it was possible to 
live long and to travel far, without being once remin- 
ded, by any martial sight or sound, that the defence 
of nations had becoine_,a science and a calling The 
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inajoiifcy of Englishmen who were undei twent3-five 
years of age had probably nevei seen a company of 
regular soldieis Of the cities which, in the cimI 
war, had valiantly lepelled hostile iimies, scarcely 
one was now capable of sustaining a siege The gates 
stpcjd open mght and day The ditches weio dr> 
The Vam^ iTts had be^^^feeied to fall into deca\ , oi 
were repaired only tha^ the townsfolk might have 
w pleasant w'alk on sumnier ovenlng‘^ Of the old 


baronial keeps/ many had been shatteiod bi^ the 
cannon of Fairfax and Ciomwell, and kiy in.heaps of 

< -V •'t b-Own! 

ruin, ovcrgi own witli \v^ llioso which' remained 


'had lost their martial charactei, and weie now lural 


palaces of the aiislocrac} The moats woie finned 
into preserves o ^ca r p_ a n d _pi ke The mounds weie 
plantoJ~wTElrTiagraiit shrubs, through which «piial 
walks I an up to siimnioi houses adorned with mirrois 
and paintings On the capes of the sea coast, and on 
many inland hills, weie still seen tall posts, suimount- 
ed by bai rels Once those bai i els had been filled 
with pitch Watchmen had been set round them in 
seasons of dangei , and, within i few hoprs after a 
Spanish sail had been discovered in (he Chaimel, oi 
after a thousand Scottish mosst-oopers had ci ossed 
the Tweed, the signal files w'eie bla/mg fifty miles 
off, and whole counties weie using in nuns But 
many years had now elapsed since the iieacons had 
been lighted , and they' weie legardod rather as 
curious lelics of ancient manners than as parts of a 
maclimeiy' necessary to the safety of the state 

The only aimy w'hicb the law lecognised was the 
^ilitia That torce had been remodelled by two Acts 
orFalliamont passed shortly' after the Restoration 
Eveiy man who possessed five hundred pounds ayeai 
derived tiora land, oi six thousand pounds of personal 
estate, was bound tojirovule, eguip, and pay, at his 
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o\Mi clmrgo, one liorsoman I'aoi} man who had 
^l£t^ pounds a >o.u domed from l.md, or sin hundred 
pounds of personal o^tnfe, \mis charged in like 
m inner \Mth one pikeman oi mu-^kotcor Smaller 
{troprielor-? ^\oro lomod iogelherin i kind of society, 
for vhicli our hingnagc doe-' not alToid a special 
name, hnl which in \theni’in would Inno called a 
SMitcIeia . and each ‘•octets wa*: required to furnish, 
iccordmg to its means, a hor^o ^oldioi or a foot 
'■oldiei Iho whole numhei of cavalr\ and infintr} 
thus maintained wa^ popnlail) c‘-tiinatpd at a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand men - 

The King was, In the mcient {^istitution of tho 
lealm, and h) tho leoent and solemn acknowledgment 
of both Houses of P.irliamont, tho solo Ciptiin 
General of thi« l.irgc font* Tho Lords Liontonants 
and their Dopiitio'' hold the command under him 
md ippointed mrolmg-> for drilling ind inspcolion 
The time occiipiod h} <mch meeting*', however, wa"! 
not to ONCeed fourteen da}*' in one} ear 'J'ho dus- 
tices of the I’eaeowere nithonsed to inflict slight 
penalties foi hroaohos of di*ciphno Of the ordinal} 
co«tiiopirt w’ir?^i{m)}'“llro'crowii hut when tho 
tramhind*: wero called out .igainst an oiionn , their 
'tihsi-'lcneo hoi niio a charge on tho ginci.il ro\cnuo 
nl tho otato, and iho^ wore sulqect to tlm iifinosf 
j 1 igour of mai tinl law 

' There wen tlio<:e who looked on tho nnhli i w’ilh 
Liio fnondl} I've ]\Ien wdio had fr.nelicd much on 
the C'ontinoiit , who had mar\elled at tho stem pie- 
cision with which over} sentinel mo\cd and ‘•poke 
in the citadids hiiilt hy Vanlim, who had seen the 
migltfy armio*' which poured .dong dl tho loads of 
Geiin.m\ tn <h iso tho Ottoman from tho gates of 
A'^ienn ij^and who had been da/zled h} tho well order- 
ed pomp of tlio household lioops of Lewis, sneoroa 
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much at the in which the peasants.oE, Devon- 
shire and Yorkshire marched and \\iiecjG(^,"shouldoiod 
muskets and ported pikes The gnomics oE the hboi- 
tios and loligion oE England looked with avoision on 
a foice which could not, without extreme risk, he , 
employed against those hhoi ties and that religion, 
and missed no opportunity ol throwing ridicule on 
the rustic ‘^oldioiy Enlightened patiiots, when 
they contiasfed these ludo l evie s with the h.ittahons 
which, 111 time oE war, a fow'^iours might hring to 
the co.ist ot Kent or Sussex, wore forced to ackno w-/, 
ledge 111 it, dangoioiisas it niight ho to keep up i 
porm.inont mihliii\ estahhslimont, it might ho more 
dangoioiis still to stake thohonoiii and indopendonce 
of the counti> on the result of a contest hotwcon 
plouglimen officoicd h^ Justices of the Pe ice, uid 
veteian waniois led In Mnishals o£ Fiance In 
Purlnmcnt, howovoi, it was necossir} to express 
such opinions with some r o so^g o , for the militia was 
an institution omiiionll;) populai E\oi} reflection 
thrown on it excited the indignation of Ijoth the 
great parties in the slate, and espociall} oEthitp.irty 
winch was distinguishod'' /h\ ^ peculiui , /■q il Eoi 
monaichy and foi the Anglican ChuiC^i /The^ in i} 
oE the counties was commalTtlc'd'lilmost exolusnol^ 
hy Toiy nohlemon and gonllomon. The} weic pioud 
of their militar} lank, and considered an insult 
offered to the seivice to which they holonged as 
offered to themsohes They wore also poiEcctl} 
awaie that whatever was said against i militia was 
said 111 iavoui o£ a standing army , and the name oL 
standing arni} was hateful to them One such aIm^ 
hud held dominion in England, and under tint 
dominion the King had boon mm derod the nobihti 
dogiaded, the landed gentry plundered, the Chinch 
peisecuted Theie was scaicely a luial grandee who 
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cold not tell a storv of -wrongs and insults suffered 

himself, or by bis father, at the bands of the par- 
liamentary soldiers One old Cavalier had seen half 
his manor house blo-wn up The hereditary elms of 
another had been hev. n down A third could never 
20 into his parish church without being reminded by 
the defaced sc^cheons and headless statnes of his 
ancestry that Oliver’^ redcoats had once stabled their 
horses there The consequence was that those very 
Royalists, who were most ready to 6 ght for the 
King themselves were the last persons whom he 
could venture to ask for the means of hiring regular 
troops 

Charles, howeter. had, a few months after his 
restoration, begun to form a small standing army. 
He felt that, vithout some jieUer protection than 
that of the trainbands and .beefeaters, his palace and 
person would hardly be secure, in the "vicinity of a 
great city swarming with warlike Fi f tli ' !M o h af cHy " 
men who had just been disbanded He therefore, 
careless and profuse as he wa« contrived to spare 
from his pleasures a sum sufiScieut to keep up a body 
of guards With the increase of trade and of public 
wealth his levenues increased ; and he was thus 
enabled, in spite of the occasional murmurs of the 
Con .mons, to make gradual additions to his regular 
forces One considerable addition was made a few 
months before the close of his reign. The costlv. 
useless, and^pestden^'d settlement of Tangier- was 
abandoned tKWhe “barbarians who dwelt around 
it ; and the gairison consisting of one regiment of 
horse and two legiments of foot was brought to 
England 

*^'The little array formed by Charles the Second was 
th e germ of thatgreat and renowned army which has. 
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'll! the piesent centul-y, maiched triumphant into 
Madrid and Pans, into Canton and C.mdahar The 
Life Guaids, who now from two legiments, were 
then distributed into th ree / troops, ea,cli,,oEj,iyhich, 
consisted or two hundred carabineers , exclusive or 
oflScers This corps, to which the sifety of the King 
and loyal fimily was confided, h.id a veiy pecnliai 
char.ictei Even the prjvates were designated as 
frentlemen of the Guard Many of them were of 

O * 

good families, and had held commissions in the civil 
war Their pay was far highei than that of the 
most tiivoured legiraent of our time, and would in 
that age have been thought a respectable piovision 
'for the younger- soUj^^i^a^ountry squire Their fine 
horses, then nCiri iousingsT their cujr asjeii and their 
buff coats adorned wi til iibands, velvet, and gold lace, 
ijpade a splendid appearance in^Saint James’s Park 
small bod^'^of'^jW^er 'Hrfi|,‘bons,'who came from 
a lowei class and leceived lower pay, was attached to 
each tioop Another body of liQiisaho]d cavalry dis-'' 
tinguidied by blue coals and cloako, amT still called 
the Blues, was generally quartered in the neijihbour- 
hood of the capital Near the capital lay also the 
corps which is now designated as the fiist legimeot 
of dragoons, but which was then the only leyiment 
of dr igoons on the English establishment It had 
recently been forimd out of the cavalry which had 
leturned h om Tangier A single tioop of diagoons, 
which did not form part of any reginient, was sta- 
tion! d near Berwick, foi the purpose of keeping the 
peace among the mo-stroo|iei s of the border For 
this species or service the dingoon v^as then thought 
to bo pt culiai ly qualified He has since become a 
meie hor«e «oldier But in the sevynteenth century 
he W’is accuiately described by Mohtec jiculi as a foot 
soldier who used a horse only in oider to ariive with 
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more speed at the place where military service was to 
be performed 

The household infantry consisted of two regi- 
ments, which were then, as now, called the first regi- 
ment of Foot Gu.irds and the Coldstream Guards 
They generally did duty near Whitehall and Saint 
James’ Palace As there were then no barracks; ' 
and as, by the Petition of Right, it had been declar- 
ed unlawful to quarter soldieis on private families, 
the redcoats filled all the ale-houses of Westminster 
and the Strand 

^ . Thei e were five other regiments of foot One of 
^these, called the Admiral’s Regiment, was especially 
destined to service on board of the fleet The re- 
maining four still lank as the first four regiments of 
the line Two of these repiesented two brigades 
which had long sustained on the Continent the fame 
of British valour The first,, pr^loyal legiment, 
had, under the great GjistM-n^'*^feorne^a conspicuous 
part in the deliverance of Germany The third regi- 
ment distinguished by fl esh coloured facings, from 
which it had doiived the well-known name of the 
Buffs, had, under Maurice of Nassau, fought, not less 
bravely for the deliverance of the Netherlands 
I Both^th^s^gallai^ bands had at length, after many 
vici^sifu^Sj'^'bee^iecalled from foreign service byj 
Charles the Second, and had been placed on the < 
English establishment 

^ \ v \ 

I’fie regiments which now rank as the second and 
j fourth of the line had, in 1685, ]ust returned from 
^ Tangier, bringing with them cruel and l icentious /i,. 
habits contracted in a long course of warfare with^ 
the Moors A few companies of infantry which had y 
not been regimented lay in garrison at Tilbury Fort, 
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at Portsmooth, at Plymouth, and at some otlior im- 
portaut stations on oi near tho coast 

if: Since tho beginning oE the soventeonth contuij a 
gieat cliange had taken place in tho arms oE tho in- 
Eantr} Tho piKo had been gradualh giving place 
to the musket , and, at the close oE tho reign of 
Ch ules tho Second, most oE ins E.iot ere musketeoi s 
Still, ho^ovei, tliere was a largo inteiinivturo oE 
pikomon Rich class o£ troops was occasionalh in- 
stiuctod in the use of tho wea[)on which peculiarlv 
belonged to the otliei cl.iss Ever} foot soldier had 
at his side a sword Eoi closcJight Tho musketeer 
was gonoiallj provided with a we.ipon which had, 
during many yeais, been gradnill} coming into use, 
and which tho English then called a dagger, but 
which, Eioin tho tune of Wiilinn tho Thud, has been 
known among us by the French name ot biyonct 
Tho ha's onot seems not to have boon then so formid- 
able an instrument ot destruction as it has since 
become , for it was inserted in tlie muzzle of the 
gun, and in action much tune w is lost while the 
soldier unG\ed Ins biyonot in older to fire, and h-?ed 
it again in older to chaige The dragoon, when 
dismounted, fought ns a musketoei 

/^‘'The regular army which was kept up in England 
at the beginning oE the year 1G85 consisted, .ill ranks 
included, oE about seven (lions ind foot, and about 
seventeen hundred cav.alry and dr.igoons The 
whole charge amounted to about two hundred and 
Tiinety thousand pounds a year, loss than a tenth part 
of what the military establishment oE France then 
cost in time of peace The daily pa'^ ofc a private in 
the Life Guards was four shillings, m tho Blues two 
shillings and sixpence, in tho Dragoons eight een- 
penco, in the Foot Guaids tenpence, and in the line 
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€ S^itpence The discipline tf.i 5 las and indeed coaid 
not be otherwise The common of England 
knew nothing of courts martial and made no dis- 
tinction, in time of peace between a soldier and any 
other subject . nor could the government then ven- 
ture to ask even the most loyal Parliament for a 
3Iutinv Bili A soldier, therefore, by knocking down 
his coioaeL, incurred only the ordinary penalties of 
vissiult and batterv. and by tcfusing to obe\ orders 
b^ sleeping on gn ird or by deserting his colours, 
incurred no le2 il pen iltv it all Miiitiry punish- 
ments were doubtless inHictcd du’*ing the reign of 
Charles the Second but the\ were inH.cted verv 
'pnnnuly and in sii'.li a m-’niier as not to attnct 
pnbhc notice, or 1 1 produce an ippeal fo the court* 
of Westminster HaP 

Such an arra\ a* his been described was not %erv 
likely to enslave fi\e millions of Englishmen It 
vronid indeed line been unab’o to suppress an msur- 
rectien in London, if the trainbands of the Citr had 
joined the insurgents 2Sor could the King expect 
that, if a rising took place in England he would 
obtain effectua! help from his other dominioas For, 
though both Scotland and Ireland supported separate 
military establishments, those establishments yivere 
not more than suScent to keep down the IhiCitaa-. 
njalciionvent' of the former kingdom, and the Popi^ ' 
maleeoatent* of the latter The government had, 
however an important railitar^- resource winch must 
not be left unnoticed. There were in the pir of the 
United Provinces six Cne regiments of which three 
had been raised in England and three in Scotland 
Their n itive prince had reserved to himself the 
p>ower of recalling theai, if he needed their help 
agams* a foreign or domestic enemy. In the mean- 
time they were maintained without m'* charf^c to 
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him, and were kept under an excellent discipline, 
to which he could not have ventured to sub]ect 
them 

47 7 nahg 

' IE the jealous} ot the Parliament and of the 
nation made it impossible for the King to maintain 
a formidable standing army, no similar impedimentj 
prevented him from making England theTust of 
maritime poweis Both Whigs and Tones were 
ready to applaud every step tending to increase the 
efficiency of that force which, while it was the best 
protection of the island against foreign enemies, 
was powerless against cnil liberty All the greatest 
exploits achieved within the memory of that genera^ 
tion by English soldiers had been achieved in war 
against English pi inces The victories of our ^ador^s^ 
had been won over foreign foes, and had averted 
havoc and _j^me from oar own soil. By at least 
'balFThe nation the battle ot Niisebj was remember- 
ed with horror, and the battle of Dunb ar with pride 
ch^uere^d by many painful feelings but the defeat 
of the Armada, and the encounters of Bl ake with the' 
Hollanders and Spaniards, were recollected with 
Tlinnixed„exu]tation by all parties Ever since the 
Restoration, the Commons, even when most discon- 
tented and most parsijnonious, had alw’ays been^ 
bountifnl to profusion where the interest of the navy 
was 'concerned It had been represented to them, 
while Danby was minister, that many of the vessels 
in the royal fleet were old and unfit for sea , and, 
although the House was, at that time, in no giving 
mood, an aid of near six hundred thousand pounds 
had been granted for the building of thirty new men 
o£_vvarr'_^ ' 

5 A J3ut the liberality of the nation had been made 
fruitless by the vices of the goveinment The list of 
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the King’s ships, it is true, looked well There were 
' nine first rates, fourteen second rates, thirty- nine 
third rates, and man} smaller vessels. The fii-st 
rates, indeed, weie less than the third lates of our 
time , and the thud rates would not now rank as 
very large ‘Ingres Tins force, however, if it had 

been efficientpnould in those days have been i egard- 
— ed by the greatest potentate ns formidable Bat it 
existed only on papei When the reign of Charles 
terminated, his navy h id sank into degradation and 
deca}, such us w’ould bo almost mciedible if it were 
not certified to ns b} the independent ind concui- 
ring evidence of witnesses whose authority is beyond 
exception Pepys, the ablest man in the English 
Admiralty, drew up, in the year 1684, a inemorinl 
on the state of his department, foi the information 
of Charles A few months later Bonrejianx, the 
ablest man in the French Admiralt), having \isited 
England for the special purpose of ascertaining her 
maritime strength, laid the lesult of his inqiiiiies 
befoie Lewis The two reports aie to the same 
effect Bonropanx declared that he found eyer^*- 
thingJJUh^oriici and m miserable condition that 
the superiority of the French marine was acknow- 
ledged with shame and envy at ^Ahltehall, and that 
the state of our shipping and dockyards was of itself 
a sufficient guarantee tint we should not meddle in 
the disputes of Euiope Pepys inforraod his^ m.istei 
that the na^al administialion was a prodi^ ^ of 
wastefulness, con uphon, ignoiance, and indolence, 
that no estimate could be tiusted, that no couitiact 
was performed, that no i;h_e ck was enforced The 
vessels which the recent liherality of Pailiaraent 
had enabled the govei iiraent to build, and W’hich 
had never been oat of harbour, had been made of 
such wretched timber that they weie more unfit to 
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.go to sea than the old hulls which had heen Imttored 
thirty yeais before^^by Dutcli^ and Spanishliroad- 
sides ^ome of Ihb now m’en of war, indeed, were 
so lotton that, unless spoedil} lepaired, they would 
go down at their nijoacmgs The sailors woio paid 
with so little punctuality that the3" weie glad to find 
some usnre i who would purcliaso thoir tickets at forty/ 
percent discount The commnndoi s who had ndt 
powerful friends at court weie even noise treated 
Some officeis, to wliom laij^e aliens wore due, after 
vaiiil}' j/hpoiit ujauig. the government ilining man^^ 
yo.iis, had died for w int of a moisol of bread 

Most ot the ships which were afloat weie com 
rnandod by men who had not been biod to thesei 
This, it is t'-ue, was not an abuse introduced bj' the 
government of Chailes Xo slate, ancient or modern, 
had befoi c that time, mido i comploio separation 
between tlie naval and militari, senices In the great 
civilised nations of antiquit3% Cimon and Lysandei, 
Pompey and Agiippa, had fought battles bj' sea as 
well as b}' land Kor had the impulse^ which nautical ' < 
science leceived at the closo^of tlio^fiPqentlJjcoiitury 
piodiiced any now division ot l^ibo\ir''’^'At i F'Iodde n tiie"^ 
right Wing of tbo victoiious aimy was led by the/* 
^Admnal q£ England At Jainac and iMoncontour 
the Huguenot umLs-were marsii died by the Admiral 
ot France Keither John of Austria, the conqiioroi 
of Lepanto, nor LoidHowardof Effingham to whose 
direction tbo marine of England was confided when 
the Spanish invaders were approaching our shoieS, 
had received the education of a sniloi Raleigh, highly 
celebiated as a naval commander, had «erv'ed during 
many ^eais as a soldier in France, the Netherlands, 
and Ireland Blake had distinguished himself by his 
skilful and valiant defence of an inland town befoi e 
ho humbled the^pnde of Holland and of C astil e on „ 
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the ocean Since the Restoration the same system 
had been follows ed Great fleets had been entrusted 
to the direction o£ Rupert and Monk Rupert, who 
was reno\^ned chiefly as a hbt'.ind daring cavaliy 
officer, and Monk, i^lio, when he wished Ins ship to 
change her course, moved the mirth of his crew by 
calling out, ‘ Wheel to the lett t ” r " 

But about this time wise men began to peiceive 
that the rapid improvement, both of the art of war 
and of the irt of navigation,, made it necessar} to 
draw a line betw een two professions which had hitherto 
been^onfounded Eithei the command of a regi- 
ment or the command of a ship was now a matter quite 
sufficient to occup) the attention of a single mind In 
the lear 1672 the French government determined to 
educate young men of good family from a very enrlj 
age especially for the sea service But the English 
government, instead ot following this excellent 
example, not only continued to djstijbu^high naxal 
commands among landsmen, but selected for such 
commands 1 mdsiiien w ho, e\en on land, could not 
safely line been put in am impoitant trust Any 
]ad of noble lui til, ain dissolnte courtier for whom 
biie of the King’s mistresses would speak a woid, 
iuight hope that a sliip_o£.tbp— hue md with it the 
honour of the countiv and the Ines of hundreds of 
brave men, would be committe d to hiscaie It mattei-i 
bd not that he had ne'sei in his life tai,en a loyago^ 
except on the Thames, that he could not keep his feet 
in a bree/e, that he ffid not know t he different be- 
twee n Jatitude an d long LWtlp ^0 preMous training 
wa', thought nece?saiy . or, at most, he was sent to 
111 ike a shoi h f I ip in a man of war w here he W'as sub- 
lected to no discipline, where he was treated with 
marked le'^pect, and where he lived in a round of 
re\ els-and amusements It, in the intervals of fea«tino-. 
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drinking, and gambling, he succeeded in learning 
the meaning of a few technical phrases and the names 
of the points of the compass, he was thought fully 
qualiBed to take charge of a three-decker This is no 
imaginary description In 1666, John Sheffield, Earl 
;^f Mulgrave, at seventeen years of age, volunteeied 
tp serve at sea against the Dutch He passed six 
’ weeks on board, diverti ng himself, as well as he could, 
in the society of some young l ibertin es of i ank, and 
then returned home to take the command of a tioop 
of horse After this ho was nevei on the water till 
the year 1672, when he again joined the fleet, and 
was almost immediately appointed Captain of a ship 
of eighty-four guns, reputed the finest in the navy 
He was then twenty-three years old, and had not, 
in the whole course of his life, been three months 
afloat As soon as he came back from sea he was 
made Colonel of a regiment of foot This is a spqci 
men of the manner in which naval commands of t«p 
^highest importance weie then given, and a very 
' favourable specimen , for Mulgrave, though he wan- 
ted experience, wanted neither pa,rts nor com age 
Others were piomoted in the same way who not only 
were not good officers, but who weie intellectually 
and morally incapable of ever becoming good officers, 
"Jand whose only recommendation was th.it they had 
^ been ruined by follj’ and vice The chief bait which 
allgxfid these men nto the seivice was the profit of 
conveying bullion and other valuable commodities 
from poit to port , for both the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean weie then so much infested by pirates 
from Barbary that merchants were not walhng to 
trust precious cargoes to any custody but that of a 
man of war A Giptam might thus cleai sevei il 
thousands of pounds by a short voyage , and for 
this lucrative ^business ho too often neglected the 
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interests oE his countiy and the honour of his flag, 
made mean submission§^o foreign powers, disobeyed 
the most direct injunction^ of his superiors, 
port when he was^fdered to chase a S allee rover, ^ 
or^ran with dollars to Leghorn when his instructions 
directed him to regair to Lisbon And all this he 
did with impunity The same inkjest which had 
placed bim in a post for which he^^v^S unfit main-^ 
tamed him there No Admiral, bearded by these 
corrupt and dissolute minioii^s of the palace, dared to 
do more than mutter something about a court martial 
If any officer showed a higher sense of duty than his 
fellows, he soon found that ho lost money without 
acquiring honour One Captain, who, by strictly 
obeying the orders of the Admiralty, missed a cargo 
which would have been worth four thou^and^onndr 
to him, was told by Cliarles, with i^^^eljfmdtyf^haT 
lie,was a great fool for his pains ^ , '' \jJ ‘ 

■^'^‘The discipline of the ^ifavy was ot ti-pie ce th rogghs. 
out A^the cdtir Uy Capliain despised the Admiralty, 
he was in turn despised by his crew . It could not 
be concealed that ho was inferior in seamanship to 
every forem ost man on board It was idle to expect 
that old sailors, familiar with the hurricanes of the 
tropics and with the icebergs of the Arctic Circle, 
would pay prompt and respectful obedience to a chief 
who knew no inor^ p^f/y^inds, and, waves than could 
be learned in a gilded b^ge between Whitehall stairs 
and Hampton Com i To ti nst such a^^^novlce "with 
the working of a ship was evidently impossible The 
direction of the navigation was therefore taken from 
the Captain and given to the Mastei : but this parti- 
tion of authority produced innumerable inconvenien- 
ces The line of demarcation was not, and perhaps 
could not be, drawn with precision There was 
therefore constant wrangling The Captain, confident 
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in proportion lo In*; ignorance, trcatocl (lie 3I.i-(or 
^\Itll lorflly conlrmjit Tlio IVrnst* r, wrll i\\nro of 
tlio (langor of disobliging tlie powori nl, too offon, 
after i struggle, } leldcd ngain‘-f Ins belter jndgniont 
and It wits well if tlio loss of s]np and crew was 
not tlic coii^eiiticncc In gonernl the le isf iniscliie^ oiis 
of the iinstociaticnl C iptnins w ere those v ho complete* 
ly abandoned to others tlir direction of the % 0 'Sels, 
and thonght onl} of making moiicj and spending if 
Tho wa\ in which tlie-e men Ined w i- “n ostentations / 
and \olnptiioiis thal gned) istliM were of gam, 
the^ seldom^ became i icb Tlie\ dies-cd as if foi a 
utA ors lilies, ale oil plate, drank the richest 
winos^ ind kept hireinson hoard, while hunger and 
'■cin_\\ raged iniong (In oicws and while corpses 
woioilaili flung out of tlio porthole' 

Such was the ordinir} chin icter of those who 
wore tin n c died gontlomeii (’iptuiii' Mingled v ith 
them wcie to he found, hippih for oin connfr}, 
i)a\al comm iiulcrs of a \er\ diffeienf dc'stnption, 
men whoso whole life hid been pi'Sed on the deep, 
and who hud worked ind foimlit (heir \ a^ from (lie 
lov\C'*t ofliccs of tlu* to ruik nntl 

tion One of the most emment of llio'e oflicers was 
Sii C’liristophor lliiigs, who entered the serMCe a« a 
cabin hoj who fell fighting hri\rls igniiisf tho 
Oiitch and whom hi* crew w coping and \ owing 
longoanci earned fothe grave I lomhim sprang 
h\ a singular kiinl of do'cenl, a line of Miliant and 
export sailors Hic cabin ho\ was Sii dolin ]!sarho* 
rough and the cabin ho} o’" Sii John Narhoioiigli 
was vSir Cloudoslo} Sllo^el To tho strong natni d 
sense and dauntless courage of this cl iss of men 
Engluid owes a debt nc\oi to he forgotten Tt was 
h} such rosolnto heails that in spifo of imicli m.ilad- 
mimstr i tion, and m spile of the blunders and 
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treasons of more courtly admirals, onr coasts were 
protected and the reputation of onr flag upheld du- 
ry^ many-^gloomy , antlT^erilous years But to a 
Urtdsman 'these ^ ' tafpauli^ , as they were called 
seemed a strange and half savage race All their 
knowledge was piofessional , and their professional 
knowledge was practical rather than scientific. Off 
their own^el^nien^ they were as simple as children 
Then deportment was uncouth There was rough- 
ness in their ^rv good nature , and their talk, where 
it was not made up of nautical phrases, was too com-' 
monly made up of oaths and curves Such were the 
chiefs in whose rude scho ol were formed those sturdy 
waniors from whom Smollett, in the next age, drew 
Lieutenant Bow ling and Commodore Trunnion But 
it does not appear that there was in the service of 
any of the Stuai ts a single naval oflScer such as, 
accoiding to the notions of our times, a naval officer 
ought to be, that IS to saj, a man versed in the 
theory and practice of his calling, and steeled 
against all the dangers of battle and tempest, yet of 
cultivated mind and polished manners There were 
gentle men and there were seamen in the navy o f 
C^arl^ the Secon d But the seam en_., were, not 
gentTemen , and the gentlemen were not seamen 
173 ‘The English navy at that time might, acc'drding 
to the most exact estimates which have come down 


to Us, have been kept in an efficient state for three 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds a yeai Four 
hundred thousand pounds a year was the sum ac- 
tually expended, but expended, as we have seen, to 
rery little purpose The cost of the French maiine 
was nearly the same , the cost of the Dutch marine 
con^erably more 

The ordnance 

The charge of the English ordnance in the seven- 
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teenth century was, ag compared with other military 
and naval charges, much smaller than at present 
At most o£ the garrisons there wore gunners , and 
here and there, at an important post, an engineer 
was to be found /'.But there^was no regiment of 
artillery, no brigade of sappers and miners, no college 
in which young soldiers^uld learn the scientific 
part of the ai t of war The difficulty of moving 
field pieces was extreme When, a few years later, 
William marched from Devonshire to London, the 
apparatus which he brought with him, though such 
as had long been in conslant use on the Continent, 
and such as would now be regarded at Woolwich as 
rude and cumbrous, excited in our ancestors an ad- 
miiation resembling that which the Indians of^ 
America felt for the Castili an har qnebusse s The stock 
of gunpowdei kept in the English forts and arsena ls ^ 
was boastfully mentioned by patriotic writers as 
something which might well impress neighbouring 
nations with awe It amounted to fourteen or fifteen 
rthousand barrels, about a twelfth of the quantity ' 
which it IS now thought necessary to have in stoie 
The expenditure under the head of oi finance was on^ 
an aveiage a little above sixty thousand pounds a 
year 


.tnf Wrm e ffective charge 

I'he whole ( ^ective charg e of the ai my, navy, 
and ordnance, was about seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds The non-effiective chai ge, which is 
now a heavy part of our public burdens, can hardly 
be said to have existed A very small number of 
naval officers, who were not employed in the public 
service, drew half pay No Lieutenant was on the 
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hst, nor any Captain who had not commanded a ship 
o£ the first or second rate As the country thent 
posses‘?ed only seventeen ships of the first and second^ 
rate that had ever been at sea, and as a large 
piopoition of the persons who had commanded such 
ships had good posts on shore, the expenditure under 
. this head must have been small indeed In the army, 
half pay was given merely as a special and tempoiary 
allowance to a small number of oflScers belonging to 
two legiments, which were peculiarly situated 
G reenwich Hos pital had not been founded Chelsea. 
Hospital was building but the cost of that institu- 
tion was d efrayed pa rtly by a deduction from the 
^'pay of the troops, and partly by private subscription 
The King promised to contribute only twenty thou- 
sand pounds for architectural expenses, and five 
thousand a year for the maintenance of the invajtds.. 
It was no part of the plan that there shoulcTb^ out- 
pensioners The whole non-effective charge, mihtaiy 
and naval, can scarcely have exceeded ten thousand 
pounds a year It now exceeds ton thpusand pounds 
a day 

^ Charge of civil govermnenf 

_ “■ 'Vvt'W- ' j T 

Of the expense of c ivil goveinmbn t only a small 
portion was defrayed by the crown. The great 
' majorty of the functionaries whose business was to 
administer ]ustice and preserve order eithei gave 
their services to the public gratuitously, or were re- 
^ muna rateiL in a manner which caused no drain on 
the revenue of the state The sheriffs, mayo rs, and^ 
aldermen of the towns, the country gentlemen who 
were in the commission of the peace, the head-/ 
y-boroughs, bailiffsT and'petty constables, best the King 
nothing The superior courts of law were chieflv 
supported by fees 
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; \ Onr leLitions witli foreign courts had ‘been put 
/^,on the most economical footing The only ^iploma- 
t ic ag ejit who had the title of Ambastadoi residedTit 
Constantinople, and was partly supported by the 
Tuikey Company Even at the com t of Versailles > 
England had only an Envoy , and she had nH~oveh 
an Envoy at the Spanish, Swedish, and Danish 
courts The whole expense under this head cannot, 
in the last yeai of the reign of Charles the Second, 
have much exceeded twenty thousand pounds 

Gteat qaim of 'oiintsier^ and courtiers f ^ 

In this frugality theie was nothing la udable^ 
Chailes was, ns usual, niggardly in tlie wroii^ place, 
and munificent in the wrong place The public ser- 
vice warstaived tint courtiois might lie pau^^iod.c 
The expense of the navy, of the o rdnan'c eTof pen- j 
sions to needy old officers, of missions to foreign 
coarts, must seem small indeed to the present 
geneiation But the peisonal favourites of the 
^soveieign, his ^misters, and the creatures of those 
ministois, wore gprged-w'ith public money Then 
salaries and pensions, when compared with the 
incomes of the nobility, the gentry, the commercial 
and professional men of that age, will appeal 
Enormous The greatest estates in the kingdom 
then very little exceeded twenty thousand a yeai 
The Duke of Ormond had tw'enty-two thousand a 
year The Duke of Buckingham, before his ex- 
travagance had impaired his great property, had 
nineteen thousand six handled a yeai George 
Monk, Duke of Albemaile, who had been rewarded 
for his eminent services with immense grants of 
crown land, and who had been notorious both for 
covet ousness and for parsim ony. lefTBfFeen thousand 
a year of real estate, and sixty thousand pounds in 
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money which probably yielded seven pei cent These 
thiee Dukes weio supposed fo be three o£ the very 
noliest sub]ects m England The Archbisho p-oi: 
Canterbuiy can hardlj'^- have had five thousand 
{Tyertf The aveiage income of a temporal peer was‘ 
estimated, by the best informed persons, at about 
thiee thousand a year, the aveiage income of a 
baronet at nine bundled a yeai, the average income 
of" a raembei of the House of Commons at less than 


eight hundred a j^eai A thousand a year was 
thought a large revenue foi a bariistei Two thou- 
sand a year was hardly to be made in the Com t of 
King’s Bench, except by the ciown lawyers It is 
evident, theiefore, thafr an official man would have 
been well paid if he had received a fourth oi fifth 
part of what would now be an a dequate stipend In 
tact, howevei, the stipends of the higher class of 
official men weie as laige as at present, and not. 
seldomJargei The Lord Treasurer, for example, had 
eight thousand a.yeai, and, when the Tieasury was 
in commission, the ]unioi Lords had sixteen hundred 
a year each The Paymastei of the Forces had a 
poundage, amounting, in time of peace, to about five 
ithoufand a year, on all the money which passed 
through his hands The Gj oom of the .Htole had five, 
tliousaild a year, the Commissioners of the Customs 


twelve bundled a year each the Lords of the Bed- 
cliambei a thousand a year each The regular salary, 
however, was the smallest part of the gains of an 
official man of that age From the noblemen who 
held the white.jtaff^and the great seal, down to the 
humblest tidewaiter and gauger, what would now be 
called gross corruption was practised without dis- 


guise and without reproach Titles, places, com- 
missions, pardons, weie daily sold in market overt by' 
the great dignitaries of the realm , and every "clerk 
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m every department imitated, to the best of his 
power, the evil example 

'^C-Doring the last century no prime minister, how- 
^ over powerful, has become rich in ofiSce , and several 
prime minister*; have impaii^ their private fortune 
m sustaining their public ehaiacter In the seven- 
‘teenth century, a statesman who was at the head of 
affairs might e.isil}, and without giving scandal 
accumulate in no long time an estate amply sufE- 
’ cient to support a dukedom It is probable that the 
income ot tni^rimo minister, during his tenuie of 
power, tar exceeded that of any other sub-ject. The 
place of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was popularly 
reported to be worth foi ty thousand pounds a year 
The gains of the (’hancellor Clarendon, of Arlington, 
of Lauderd ile, and of Danhy, were certainly 
enornious The sumptuous palace to which the popu^ 
lace of London gave the name of Dunkirk House ; 

- the stately pavilions, the fishponds, tdio deer park 
and the orangery ot Eusfon, the nioio than Italian 
luxury of Ham, with its busts , fountains, and 
aviaries, w’ere among the many signs which 
, indicated what was the sboitesf road to boundless 
j wealth This is the true explanation of the unscru- 
I pulous violence w’lth which the statesmen of that day 
1 struggled for oflSce, of the tenacity with which, in 
j spite of vexations, humiliations and dangers, they 
1 clung to it, and of the scandalous compliances to 
\which they stooped in order to retain it Even in 
our own age, formidable as is the pow§r of opinion, 

-) and high as is the standa rd o f inte grity, there would 
be great risk of a lamentable change in the character 
of our public men, if the place of First Lord of the 
Treasury or Secretary of State were worth a hundred , 
thousand pounds a year. Happily for our country 
j emoluments of the highest class of functionaries 
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have not only not grown m proportion to the geneial 
growth of our opulgnce, lint hai e positively di- 
minished 

State oj agiicuttin e 

^The fact that the sum laised m England b} taxa- 
tion has, in a time not exceeding two long lives, been 
multiplied fortyfold, is stiange, and m.iy at hist sight 
seem appalling But those who aie alarmed by the 
inciease of the p ublic burde ns may perhaps lie le-' 
^assuied vhen they have considered the increase of the 
public resources In the yeat 1685, the value of the 
pioduce of the soil fir exceeded the value of all the 
othei fiuits of human iiidustiy Yet agriculture was 
in what "would now be consideied as a voiy rude and 
imperfect state The arable land ind pasture land 
were not supposed by the best political aiithmeticians 
of that age to amount to much more thin half the 
area of the kingdom The lemainder believed 

to consist of moor, forest, and ten These computa- 
tions aic stiongly confinned In the road books and 
maps of the seventeenth century From tho'^e books 
and mips it is clear that man> loutos which now pass 
through an endless succession of oichaids, ooinfields, 
hn fields, and lieanhelds, then i an through nothing 
but health, swamp, and warien In the diawings of 
English 1 mdscapes made in lint ago foi the Giand 
Duke Cosmo, scaice a hedgciow is to be seen, and 
numeious tiacts, now rich with cultivation, appear as 
bare as Sahsbniy Plain At Enfield, baldly, out of 
sight of the smoke of the capital, was a legion of five 
and twenty miles in circumfeicnce which contained 
only three houses and scarcely any enclosed fields 
Deer, as free as in an American forest, wandered 
there by thousands It is to be remarked, that wild 
animals of large size were then fai more numerous 

— 111 — 3 
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than at present The,lcist wild .boar s, ' indeed, \vhich 
had been preserved for the royal diversion, and had 
been allowed to ravage the cultivated land with their 
tusks, had been slaughtered by the exasperated rustics 
during the license of the civil wai The last wolf 
that has roamed our island had been slam in Scotland 
a short time before the close of the reign of Cliai les 
the Second But many breeds, now extinct, oi laie, 
both of quadrupeds and birds, wei o still common 
The fox, whose life is now, in many counties, held 
almost as sacred as that of a human being, was then 
consideied as a mete nuisance Olivei Saint John 
told the Lons Pailiament that Straffoid was to be 
regaided, not as a stag or a haie, to whom some law 
was to be given, but as a fox who was to be smied 
by any means, and knocked on the head \Mthout pity 
This illustration would be by no means a happy one, 
if addres sed to countiy gentlemen of our time but 
- in Saint J ohn’s days thei e wei e not seldom great mas- 
sacres of foxes to which the peasantry thionged with 
all the dogs that could be mjistered traps were set 
nets were spiead no quarter was given , and to 
shoot a female wath cub was consideied as a feat 
which raeiited the warmest gratitude of the neigh- 
bourhood The led deei were then as common in 
Gloucestershire and Hampshire as they now aie 
among the Grampian Hills On one occasion Queen 
yAnne, travelling to Poitsmouth, saw a herd of no less 
than five hundred The wild bull with his white 
mane was still to be found wandeiing in a few of the 
southern foiests The badger made his dark and 
'tortuous hole on the «de of every hill where the 
copsewood grew thick The wild cats w'ere fiequently 
heard b} night wailing round the lodges of the lan- 
'sgers of Whittlebury aud Heedwood The yellow- 
:ted martin was still pursued in Cranbourne 
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Chase for bis fui, reputed infeiior onl} to that oE the 
sable Fen eagles, measuring moie than nine feet 
between tlie extremities of the wings, preyed on fish 
along the coast of Norfolk On all the downs, Eiom 
the Biitish Channel to Yorkshire, huge biisJLauls_ 
strayed in tioops of fifty or sixty, andweie often 
hunted with gieyhounds The marshes of Cambiidge- 
sliire and Lincolnshire weio covered duiing some 
montha of every yeai by immense clouds of cranes 
Some of theao rices the pi ogress of cultnation has 
extiipated Of others the numbers are so much 
diminished that men crowd to gaze at a specimen as 
l<it a Bengal tiger, or a Polai boar 

f ▼ The pi ogress of I his gi eat change can nowhere be 
more Ooarly traced than in the Statute Book The 
numb"! of enclosure acts passed since King Geoige 
the Second came to the tin one exceeds tom thousand 
The area enclosed undei the aiithoiity of those acts 
exceeds, on a moderate calculation, ten ihoasaiiJ 
squire miles Uow many squai e miles, which were 
formerly unciiUiv.ited or ill cultivated, have, during 
the s.ime period, been fenced and carefull}’^ tilled by 
<ho proprietors without an} application to the legis- 
lature, can onl} bo conjectured But it seems highl} 
probable that a fourth part of England has been, in 
the course of little more than a century, turned fi om 
. a wild into a gaiden 

E\en in those parts of the kingdom which at the 
close of the reign of Chailcs the Second woie the best 
cultivated, thclaiming, though gieatly improved 
since the end wai , was not such as w'ould noa be 
thought skilful. To this day no effectual steps have 
been taken b} public authority foi the pui pose of 
obtaining accurate accounts of the produce of the 
English soil The historian must theiefore follow', 
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^Mth some misgivings, the guidance o!: those wi iters 
on statistics whose reputation for diligence and fidel- 
ih stands highest At present an avei age crop of 
wheat, rye, barley, oits, ind hems, is supposed con- 
sideiablj to exceed thirt'^ millions of quirler* The 
Cl op of wheat would be thought wi etched if it did 
not exceed tw eh e millions ot quaiters According 
to the compulation made in the jear 1696 bi Gre- 
goi\ King the whole quantitj of wbraf, rje, bailee, 
oats and beans, then annually grown in the kingdom 
was «omewhat less than ten millions ot qnarteic 
The wheif, which was then cultivafed onl} on the 
strongest claj , and consumed onl} by tho=ie who 
weie in easy ciicum^tanc^s, he estimated at les‘- linn 
tw'o millions of qnarteis Charles Daienant, an acute 
and well infoimed though most unprincipled and 
r ancoro iis politician, differed fi om King as to some 
of the items of the account, but came to neail} the 
same generil conclusions 

» The loiation of crops w^as veiy inipeifectl} undei- 
stood It was known, indeed, that some vegetables 
lately intiodnced into our island, pariiculirly the 
turnip, affoided excellent nutriment in wintei to dieep 
and oxen but it was not yet the practice to feed cattle 
111 this manner It was theiefore by no means easy to 
keep them nine during the season when the grass is 
scant} They were killed and salted in gieat num- 
bers at the beginning of the cold weather , and, 
during several months, even the genii} fasted scarce- 
ly any fresh animal food, except game and i iver fish, 
which were consequently much moie important 
ai tides in housekeeping than at present It appears 
from the Korthumberland Household Book that, in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, fresh meat was 
^ never eaten even by the gentlemen attendant on a 
1 it Earl, except during the short interval between 
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Midsuinmc i and MicIineJmas But in the comse ot 
t\\o cehTuiies an improvement had taken place , 
^ and undei Charles the Second it was not till the 
t beginning of Novemboi that fiimilios laid in then 
' stock of salt piovisioiis, then called Martinmas beef 
The sheep and the o\ of that tune \^ele diminu- 
ti\e \^hen compared with the sheep and o\on which 
aie now driven to our markets Oui natne hoises, 
thoiifrh serMcoublo voio hold in small esteem, and 
fetched loi\ prices They \%eio \alued, one with 
anothei, b} the ablest of those i\ho compiiled the 
national wealth, at not moie than fifl} shillings 
each Foieign breeds were greatly pieteired 
Spanish jennets weie logardedns the finest chaigors, 
and More impor'ed for purposes of pageantM md 
wai The coaches of the aiistocrac} wore diaun 
bj grey Flemish mu os, which trotted, .is it was 
thought, with a peculiar grace, and enduied betiei 
than an> cattle rca cd in oui i«l.ind the woikof 
dragging a ponderous equipage o\or »ho nigged 
pavement of London Xoithci the mode'll di.i}'* 
hoi se nor the modem racehorse was then known 
At a much htei poiiod the ancestors of the gig intic 
quadiupods, which all foioignnrs now class among 
the duet wonders of London, weie In ought fioni the 
marshes of i^Lilduu-ou. , the ancestors of Cliildeis .ind 
Eclipse £i om the sand* of Ai abi i Ah oady, how ei ei , 
there was among our nobility and gentiy a passion 
toi the amusements ol the turf The impoi tance 
of impioving our studs by' an infusion ot new blood 
w IS strongly felt , and wntli this \iew a considerable 
number of bjirbs l iad lately been brouiilit into the 
country Twomen whoso authority on such sub 
jects was held in gieat esteem, the Duke of New- 
castle and Sir John Fenwick, pi onounced that the 
me.inest ,hack o\ei imported from Tangioi w'ould 
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produce a finer progeny than could be expected fiom 
the best sire oE our native breed They ■woald not 
readily have believed that a time « ould come when 
the princes and nobles of neighbounng lands 
would be as eager to obtain horses from England 
as e\er the English had been to obtain horses from 
Barbaiy 

Mtneial uealth of the counit 1/ 

The met ease of vegetable and animal produce, 
though great, seems small when compared with the 
increase of our mineial wealth In 1685 the jni_of ' 
Cornwall, which had, moie than two thousand yeais 
before, attracted the Tyrian <?ails beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, was still one of the most valuable sub 
teuanean productions of the island The quantity 
annually extracted fiom the earth vas found to be, 
some jears later, sixteen hundred tons, probably 
about a third of what it now is But the veins of 
Qoppeii which he in the same region weie, in the time 
of Charles the Second, altogethei neglected, nor did 
any landownei take them into the account m esti- 
mating the value of his property Cornwall and 
Wales at present yield annually neai fifteen thousand 
tons of copper, woith near a million and a half ster- 
lini; that is to say, woith about twice as much as 
the annual produce of all English mines of all de- 
scriptions in the seventeenth century The first bed 
of lock salt had been discovered in Cheshire not 
long after the Restoration, but does not appear 
to have been worked till much later The salt, 
which was obtained by a rude pi ocess fi om brihe^"' 
pits was held in no high estimation The pans in 
which the manufacture was cairied on exha led a 
■>- sulphui ons stench , and, when the evapoiation was 
-mplete, the substance which was left was scarcel} 
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fit to bo used \Mth £ood Physicians attributed the 
scorlnitic a nd pulmonary complaints vluch uero com- 
mon nmontr tiie Enjilish to this nnwholesomo condi- 
mont It was tliereforo seldom used by the upper 
TmcTTniddle classes , and there was a lognlar and 
considerable importation from France At present 
our springs and mines not onl} suppl} oui o\^u im- 
mense demand, but send annually moie than seven 
bundled millions of pounds of ovccllent salt to foreign 
countries 


-yr* Far more important has been the iiiipro\ oment of 
our lion \\orks Such works had long ovisted in our 
island tint h id not prospei ed ind had tioen regard- 
ed with no fa\onrahlo o^o hi tho go^crnment and 
h\ tho public It was not then the practice to 
emploi cod £oi smelting the ore. and the rapid con- 
‘•umption of wood ('\citod tho alarm of politicians 
A® eirli as tlie reign of Fili/ahoth ' there had boon 
loud compl lints th it whole forests wore out down 
for tho purposn of feeding tho Furnaces and tho 
Pirhiinent had interfered to prohibit the manufac- 
turers from burning timhoi The maiuifacluro con- 
'cquentlj languistiod At tho close of the reign of 
Charle=: the Second, great pai t of tho iron which 
wa*; 11=0(1 in tins countn was imported from abroad , 
ind tho whole qn intiti cast hero annually seems 
not to ha\o exceeded ton thousand tons At 
piesonf the trade is thought to he m a depressed 
st.ite if lo-s than a million of tons ire produced in 


a \cu 




( )no minor d, perhaps more impoi tant thin non 
itself, tomains to lie mentioned Coal, tlioiigh xerj 
little used m an} species of mannficture, was nl- 
read\ tho ordinar} fuel in some districts which were 
foituiiate enough to possess latgc hods, and in tho 
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capital, which could easily be supplied by water 
carriage It seenifc reasonable to believe that at 
least one half of the quantity then exti acted from 
the pits was consumed in London The consump- 
tion of London seemed to the writers of that age 
enormous, and was often mentioned by them as a 
proof of the greatness of the imperial city They 
scarcely hoped to be believed when they affirmed that 
two hundred and eighty thousand chaldrons, that is 
to say, about tin ee hundred and fifty thousand tons,- 
were, m the last year of the reign of Charles the 
Second, brought to the Thames At present thiee 
millions and a half of tons aie requited yeaily by the 
metiopohs, and the whole annual produce cannot, on 
the most modeiate computation, be estiimted at less 
than thirty millions of tons 


a Tnciea^e oj ‘ieut 

■T While these great changes have been in progress, 
the rent of land has, as might be expected, been 
almost constantly rising In some districts it has 
multiplied more thin tenfold In some it has not 
more than doubled It has probabl3% on the average, 
quadrupled 

Of the rent, a large proportion ^as divided among 
the country gentlemen, a class ot persons whose posi- 
tion and character it is most important that we 
should cleirly undei stand , for by then influence 
and bj^ their passions the fate of the nation was, at 
several important conjuncture®, determined 

The co’iuh y qpiitlemen 

We should be much mistaken if we pictured 
to on 1 selves the squires of the seventeenth centuiy 
as men Iieaiing a close resemblinee to their de- 
scend int®, the county membeis and chairmen of 
lu liter sessions with M horn -we are familiai The 
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modern couutiy gentleman generally receives a liberal 
education, passes from a distinguished school to a 
distinguished college, and has ample opportunity 
to become an excellent scholar He has generally 
seen something oE foreign countries A consider- 
able part of his life has geneially been passed in the 
capital , and the refinements of the capital follow 
him into the country There is perhaps no class 
of dwellings so pleasing as the rural seats of the 
English gentry In the parks and pleasure grounds, 
nature, dressed yet not disguised by art, w'ears her 
most alluring form In the buildings, good sense 
and good taste combine to produce a Ugippy union of 
the comfortable and the giaceful The pictures, the 
musical instiuments, the library, would in any other 
countiy be considered as proving the owner to be an 
eminently polished and accomplished man A coun- 
try gentleman who witnessed the Revoluhon was , 
probably in receipt of about a fourth pai t of the rent 
which his acres now yield to his posterity He was, 
tberefoie, as compared with his posteuty, a poor 
man, and was generally under the necessity of resid- 
ing with little interruption, on hl^ estate To travel t 
on the Continent, to maintain an establishment in 
London, oi even to visit London frequently, were 
pleasures in which only the gieat piopiietors could ( 
indulge It may be confidently affiimed that of the ! 
squires whose names were then in the Commissions 
ot ^ace and Lieutenanc} not one in twenty went 
to town once m five yeais, or had ever in his life 
wandered so far as Pans Many lords of manqrs-^iad 
received an education diffei mg little from that of 
then menial tipivants The hen of an estate often 
passed his boyhood and youth at the seat of his 
tamily with no better tutors than giooms and sjame- 
k^g^s, and scaice attained leainmg enough to 
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Sign his name to a Blittimus If he went to school 
and to college, he generally returned before he was 
twenty to the secl usion of the old hall, and there, 
unless his mind were very happily constituted by 
nature, soon forgot his academical pursuits m ruial 
business and pleasures His chief serious employment 
was the care of hi^.prop^ei.ty He examined samples 
of grain, Tiandled pigsi, and, on market days, made 
burgains^oyer a tankard with drovers and hiip mer- 
chants His chief pleasures w’ere commonly derived 
from field sports and from an unrefined sensuality'] 
His language and pronunciation were such as we 
v^ould now ei^ect to heai onl} From the most igno*-- 
ant clowns His oaths, coarse jests, and s currilou s 
terms of abuse, were uttered with the braadpst accent 
of his province It was easy to discern from the 
first words which he spoke, whether he came from 
Somersetshire 01 Yoikshne He troubled himself 
little about decorating his abode, and, if he attempt- 
ed decoration, seldom produced anything hat de- 
foimity a The litter of a tarmyaid gathered uudei 
the windows of his bedchamber, and the cabbages 
and gooseberry bushes grew close to his hall door 
His tible was loaded wuth coaise plenty , and guest= 
weie coidiallj welcomed to it But, as the habit 
of drinking to excess was general m the class to 
which he belonged, and as his foitnne did not enaWe 
-him to intoMcite large assemblies dail^ with 
or canary, stiohg'’beef w is the oidinary beveiage 
The quantify of beet consumed in those days 
was indeed enormous Foi beer then was to 
the middle and lower classes, not onl^ all that 
beer now is, but all that wine, tea, and ardent 
spirits now are It was only at great houses, or 
dh gieat occasions that foreign dunk was placed 
on the "lio.irH The ladies of the house, whose 
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business it had co nmonly been to cook the lepast, 
retired as soon as the dishes had been devout ed, and 
left the gentlemen to their ale and tobacco The 
c oarse lollit ^ of the afternoon vas often prolonged ' 
till the revellers ^Ye^e laid under the table 

It was very seldom that the countr} gentleman 
caught ghmpses of the great world , and what h^- saw/- 
of it tended rathoi to confuse than to enlighten his 
understanding Hi'? opinions respecting leligion, 
go\ernment, foreign countries and former times, ha^- 
ing been derned, not from stud}, from obseivation, 
or from conversation ^^lth enlightened companions 
but from such traditions as\^e^o current in his own 
small circ’e vere the opinions of i child Ho ulhered , 
to them, honevei, vith the obstinacy which is 
generally found in ignorint men accnstoined to bo fed 
with__ flatter} His animosities were numerou? and' 

bitter He hated rrenchmen and It ilians, 'Scotch- 
men and Irishmen, Pap^st'?_and ^ Pre^bVlenahs , Iiv 
dependenfs^__and '"Baptists, Quakers and Je^s 
TovarJF^London and Londoners he felt an a\er5J0ii'^ 
vhicli moie thin once produced important political 
effects His ^\Ife and daughter \^ero in tastes and 
acquirements bclov a hoiisekoepei or a slillroora'' 
maid of the pi esent day. They stitched and spun, 
brened goo^ebiM ry ^Mne, cured mangolds, and made 
the ci list foi the venison past} 

roin till? de?cription it might be supposed that 
the Pnghsh e=qiiire of the seventeenth century did 
not materiall} differ from n rustic miller oi alehouse 
keeper of our time There aie, however, some im- 
portant parts of his clmr'ictor still to bo noted, which 
will greatly modify this estimate Unlettered as he 
was and unpolished, he was ‘?till in 'jomp most irapoit- 
anf point? a gentleman He was .i memlier of a 
pi oud and powoi ful ,ii !?tocr ic} and w.is distingiii«hed 
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by rnnny botli oi tlie good <ind oF tho bid qiiiilitics 
■wliicli belong to aiislocrats His fatnil} piido w.i? 
1)0} ond lb.it of a Talbot oi ,u IJoiprd Uo knew 
tbo genealogies .ind couls-of-aVms oE all Ins 
neighbours, and could toll iilncli ol them h.id \ 
assumed supporteis without any right, and which oE 
them were so unCortnnato us to bo grcatgi.indsons of 
aldermen Ho was a magistialo, and, .as such, 

administoiod gratuitous!} to those who dwelt uroaiid 
him a rndo patimrcli.il justice, which, in spite of 
innumerable blunders and of occ.isional acts of t}- 
ranny, was }ot bettor than nojustico at .ill Ho was 
an officei of tho trainbands, .ind his milifar} dignity, 
though it might move the inii th of g ill ints w ho 
had sonod a campugn in Fliinders, raised his 
ehaiacter in his own ejes and in tho o}ps of his 
neighbours Nor indeed was his coldn-rship lastly 
a subject o£ derision In every count} there weie 
elderly gentlemen who had seen service which was 
no child’s phi} One h,id been knighted bv^t Chirles 
the Fust, after tho battle of Edgohill “ Another 
still wore a patch ovoi the scaj* which he had lecoiv- 
ed at Nasoby A third had defended Ins old house 
till Fairfax had blowm in the dooi with a petard 
The presence of these old Cavaliers, wiih llioii old 
swords .ind holders, and with their old stones about 
Gronng and LunsEoid, gave to tbo musters of mihtia 
an earnest and warlike aspect which would otheiwise 
,h.ive been wanting ' Bv'en those country gentlemen 
who weio too ypiing to have the|^lselvo^ exchanged 
blows with the cmrasaers of the Pailiamen' 
h.id, from childhood, been sui rounded by the 
tiaces of recent war, and fed with stories of 
tlie m.ii ti.il„Oi,ploits of their filhers and uncles 
Thus the ch.iiacter of tho English esquire of 
the sovenloonth century was compounded of two 
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elements winch we sehlom oi no^ol find united 
His Ignorance and uncouthness, his low tastes and 
gross phrases, would, in our time be consideicd as 
indiciting 1 nature and a breeding thoronghl}’- plc-( 
heiiu Yet ho was cs>!enti.ill> a p atrici an, and h id 
iiTlarge meisure both the Mrtnesandtho \iccs which 
ilnu’ish iniong men set from then bn thin high pi icc, 
and used to lespect thcnisehes and to lie lespeclcd 
Ii\ others It is not ca^y for a generation accn<;toined 
to find chi\ ilrons s entimi nits onh in compain* with 
liberal ctudie^ and poh'^h^^^Mn tiers to im.ijxine to 
it'-'df a man with the d<?Portni ent^, the' ^ocabullr^, 
and the accent of a carter } ot punctilious onmatfeis 
ot genealogy ind precedence, and reul\ to ri'-k Ins 
life rither tliui «eei stain cast on the honoui ol ln« 


hou^o It IS how 01 or only In thus loiniog togothoi 
things seldom or neicr found together in our own 
CApcrienco that we can form anistidei of that 
iiistic aristocracy winch constituted the main sfiength 
of tlie armies of diaries the Fust and which long 


supported with ^ti uigo fidelity, the interest of Ins 
t^lij'C'ndant- ^ 

^ - The grp'Sj uneducated, iintrAi died countr} gentle 
man V as commonh a Toij hut, though devotedly 
aft idled to hcicdifir^ monircln.ho had no paitiahti 
foi courliei s and mnnsfers lie (hnuizht not with- 


out reibon lint ^Vhltehall was filled with the most 


coruipt of ininhmd, and that of the gioaf su r = 
a. Inch the House of Coannons had loted to the ciown 


since the Restoration pai t h id hoen emhe/^lod h\ 
cunning pohlici.ins, and part squ indered on buffoon s, 
and foreign couitcsans Ills stout English heart 
swelled witli indign ition at the thought tint the 
•goiernment of ins oountiy should he snh-jeot to 
] rench dictation Being himself generally an old 
Caiahor, or the son of an old Cuvaher, he lefloctod 
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With bitter resentments on the ingratitude with which^ 
the Stuarts had ieqm4 s.d their best ti lends Those 
who heard him grumble at the neglect with which 
he, was tieated, and at the piofusion with which 
^^ea*Ith was lavished on the Jiaataids of Nell Gwynn 
and Madam Carwell, would have supposed him ri^ 
for rebellion But all this ill humou r lasted only 
till the till one was realty in dangoi It was pre- 
cisely when those whom the sovereign liad loaded 
w'lth wealth and honours slnank fiom his side that 
the country gentlemen, so suily and mutinous in 
the “season of his piospenty, lalhed round him in a 
body Thus, after inuimunng twenty years at 
the misgovernment of Charles the Second, they came 
to his lescue in his extremity, when his own Secre- 
t.vues State Awd the Loids of his own Treaswiy 
had deserted him, and enabled him to gam a 
complete victoiy oi'or the opposition , no can there 
be an}’- doubt that they would have shown equtl 
loyaltj to his brothei James, if James w’ould, even 
/ at the last moment, have lefiain etl-from outraging 
'then stiongost feeling For there was one lostitu- 
tion, and one only, wdiich they prized even more 
than hereditar}' monaich , and that institution w'as 
the Ohuich of England Their love of the Church 
was not, indeed, the effect of study oi meditation f 
Few among them could have given any leason, drawn' 
fi ora Scripture oi ecclesiastical history, for adhering 
to her doctrines, her iitual, and hei polity , noi 
were they, as a class, by any means strict observers 
of that code of mor ility which is common to all 
Christian sects But the experience of many ages 
pi eves that men may be ready to fight to the death, 
ind to persecute wi thout p i^ty, for a religion whose 
■creed they do not understand, and whose precepts 
they habitually disobey 
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The mill clergy were even inoio v gliom ent lu 
TorM^m thill the rural gentry, and were a class 
scarcel\ le?s import mt It, is to bo ohsor\ ed, how- 
‘evor tint the in^mdual cloig>nian, compared 
\Mth the iiidn idual gentlom in, then ranked much 
lo«ei tlian in oin di^s The main suppoi t o£ the 
Chtinh V i> (lei i\ cd from the tithe , anti the tithe 
boie to the rent a much smaller latio than at present 
Kill*: e^tlnnted the vhole income of the pirochril 
and eoliegiate clorg} at onl} tom hundred and eighty 
thoii'and pounds a } caf Da\enant at nnl} h\e 
hiindied and lort}-four tliousmd .i }ear It is cer- 
tain!} iiou more th.in scion times isgreitas the 
limoi ol iliO'O tuo bums The not age rent of the 
land has not, according to any obtiinato, increased 
propoi lion ill\ It folloM s that the i ectoi s and i ic irs 
must liaio been, as compared \iith the neighbouiing 
knights ind squiroa, much poorer in the seien- 
tomth thm m tlie ninotecnth century 

^^•I’lie ))iaco of the clergi man in society h.id been 
complete^ changed li} the Rofoimation Before 
that cient, ecclesiastics hid formed the maioiit} ofi 
the lloiiso of Lords, had, in 110.11111 and splendour, 
tquiilled, and bomotimos outshone, the gieatost of the 
temporal barons, and hud genorilh hold the 
highest cn il offices Man} of the Trcasureis, and 
Cliancellois of, ^ the 'Plant igonets 
The Lord Kecpoi of the Privi 
Sell ami the M.istoi of the Bolls \ieie ordinal ily 
chill chmen Cliurchmon transacted the most im- 
portant diplomatic business Indeed, all that laige 
portion of the administration which rude and war- 
like nobles wore i ncomp etent, to conduct \ias con- 
‘•idored as especially' belonging to divines Men 


almost all tlio 
Mere Bi'-liops 



therefore, who were avoise t o the life of^ajtnps, and 
\Aho were, at the same time, desirous to rise in the 
state, commonly received the tonsure Among 
them were sons of all the most illustiious families. 


and neai kinsmen of the thione, Scioops and Nevil- 
les, Bouichieis, 8t.if¥ords and Poles To the le- 


ligious houses belonged the lents of immense domains, 
and all tliat large poition of the tithe which is now 
in the hands of laymen Down to the middle of 
the reign of llemy the Eighth, therefore, no line of 
life was so attractive to ambitionsand covetous natures 
a' the priesthood Then came a violent revoIuTfon' 
The abolition of the monasteues dep lived the Church 
at once of the greatei part of hei wealth, and of hei 
piedominance in the Upper, House of Pailiament 
Theie was no lontiei an Abl^l of Qlastonbuiy or an 
Alibot of Reading seated among the peers, and pos- 
sessed of levenues evjual to those of a powerful Eail 
Tilt* piincely splendoui of Willnm of Wjkeham 
and William of Waynflete hid disappeaied The 
scaile^liat ,jpf the 0 ydina l, the silver cross of the 
Legale, wei e no moie The clergy had also lost the 
ascendancy which is I he natural revyaid of superior 
Nnentil cultivation Orme the^,circiirastan'c,e/ tint a 
Ninaii^auld read had lais ^ a/pf^sum'pLfeh Hlla'^lm 
in o'r'creis(^ But, iirauTagevvlnch pioducod such 
hymen as William Cecil and Nichole> Bacon, Rogei 
Ascham and Thomas Smith, Walter ^Uildmi} and 
'Prancis W il-'ingham, there ^was no reason foi cilling 
"away pi elates from their dioi^es to uegnfi ite ti eatios, 
'to superintend the finances, or to administer justice 
The spiritual charactei not only ceased to be a quali- 
fication for high civil office, but began to be re- 
garded as a disqualification Those worldly motives, 
therefore, which had formerly induced so many 
able, aspiring, and high horn youths to assume the 
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ecclesinstical habit, ceased to operate Not oiio prtrish 
in tivo hundred then affioided \\hat a man of family 
considered as a maintenance Theio wore still indeed 
prizes in the Church but the\ weietew , and o\eii 
tlie highest wore mean when compared with the 
tlloiv' which had once surrounded the princes of the 
hierjlLch.v The "Jlato kept b> Paikcr and Grindal 
■seemed beggaily to tho<;e who remembeied the im- 
pend pomp of \Yol':e3’, Ins palaces, which liad be- 
come the t.nounte abodec of royalt}', ^yhllohal] and 
Hampton Court, the .three, sumptuous tables-^daily 
spread in nis r^cctori, the lortj-iour gorgoCus 
cope^: 111 his chapel, his running footmen in rich 
in erics, and his bodi. guards with gilded poleaxes 
Thus tlio icordotal office lost it- ittraction for the/ 
higher cla-ses Duiing the centms which followed 
the accP'Sion of Elizabeth, scaice a single poison of 
noble descent took ordci- At (he clo'.o of the i oigu 
of Cii.irlcs the Second two cou' of peers were 
.,Hi*hops foul 01 fi^o ‘■on ‘5 of peei- \ oie iwiosts, md 
held % alu iblo profoi mont buU,f!.','-/ i arc exception® 
did not ( ike avray~TTu^ i epi o icii t'Miicli lay on (he 
bod\ The clergy woie legi-di'd t® on (ho whole, 
i pPboian cla-® And indeed lor ou'’ who made (he 
figure of a gentl'mi m, fen were inoie menial ®cnant® 

A Inigo jnopoition or(ho®c dn ines who had no l)onoA^ 
fices, 01 whose benehco® ^\eio (oo ®mall to affoid a 
tomfoi fable ro^enno, Ineil in the hou®c® of la>inon 
It had lung been OMrioiit (hat (hi- pi letien tended to 
degi ide the pne®(ly cliaiartei kind luid excited him- 
®cli (n efTcet i change and riiule® the Fust hid re- 
peatedh issued po®itive oidci® (hit none but men of 
jiugh 1 ink ®hould ])ic®ume to kee]Klome®fic chaplain® 
Jjut ibesc injunctions had hecomo obsolete Indeed, "" 

during the domination of the Puritan®, manj of the 
elected ministois of the Ohm eh of England could 
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obtain bread and shelter only by attaching themselves 
^to the households dD? royalist gentlemen , and the 
habits which had been formed in those times of 


trouble continued long after the re-establishment of 
^monarchy and episcopacy In the mansions of men 
of liberal sentiments and cultivated understandings, 
the chaplain was doubtless tieated with urban ity andC 
kindness His conversation, his literary assistance, 
his ji^ritual advice, were considered as an ample 
return for his food his lodging, and his stipend But 
this was not tli^^neial feeling of the countiy 
gentlemen The c^r^e'and ignoranj;^ squire, who 
thought that it belonged to his dignity to have grace 
said tiis table by an ecclesiastic in full 

canhnicals, found meansVto reconcile, dignify vvitli 
economy A young Levit e — such was the pni ase 
then m use — might be had for his boaid, a small 
garret, and ton pounds a year, and might not only 
perform his own professional functions, might not 
only be the most patient of butts and of listeners, 
wight not ouly be always read) in fine weather for 
i bowls, and in rainy weathei foi sliovel-board, but 
might also save the expense of a gaidener, or of a 
groom Sometimes the leveiend man nailed up the 
apyicqts , and sometimes ho curried the coach horses 
He cast up the faruei’s bills He walked ten miles 
, Tilth a message or a parcel Ho was peimitted to 
I dine with the farail) , but be was expected to con- 
' tent himself wi^h the plainest faie He might fill 
himself with the corned beef and the cairots but, 
as "^soou as the tarts and cheesecakes made then 


appeal ance, he quitted Ins seat, and stood aloof till ho 
was summoned to rotuin thanks for the repast, from 



great pai t of winch he had been excluded 
*■ Perhaps, after some years of service, he was pre- 
nted to a living sufficient to support him but he 
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„ often found it necessary to purchase Ins preferment 
by a speciespf S n^ onY, which furnislied an inexbaust^ 
iile subject of pleasantr} to three or four ^ geneT-a- 
tions of scoffer s ^Vlth his cure he yas expected to 
take a wife The wife had ordinarily been in the 
patron's service and at was well if she was not sus- 
pected of standing too high in the pat; on s Fivour 
Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial connections 
which the elerg\nien of th.it ago were in the 
habit of forming is the most certain indication of 
the place which the order held in the social 
':Ystem An Ovoniaa. writinir » few months 
.after the deafli of Charles the Second c ompl nned 
birterh. not onlv tint the country attorncv *nd tlie 
country apothecjry looked down with di-d ini on tho 
country clergyman but that one of the lessons most 
earnest!} inculcited on o\ery gfrl of honourable 
famil} was to give no oncoiiragemcnT to a lo^er in 
ordots and that, if in} }onngladv forgot this pre- 
cept. she w.is almost as much disgiacod as b% en 
illicit iiiiour Cl ircndon, who issniedlr bore no 
ill will to the piiostliood, mentions it is a sign of the 
confusion of ranks \Thich the greit lebellion hid 
produced tint =oine damsels of noble rmiiLesInd 
bestowed ihemseb os on divines A waiting wnnnn 
\ as gonerilly considered as tho most snjfiblf' help- 
mate fot a p^fson t^bieon Elizabeth as hold of the 
Church had given > hat seemed to bo i lorn.al i-inc- 
tion to this preia.bce, liy issuing speci il orders that 
' no clorgi .^nn siioiild piesimie to espouse o seriani 
girl, without the consent of the raastoi or misiros? 
During sei oral "onerations accoidingh the relation 
. between dnincs .md handmaidens i..i' a t^^einc for 
endlcssxcst- nor would it be casj to hud, in the 
corned} of the seventeenth century, a single instanCi 
of a clergyman wiio wins a spouse aboae the rank 
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of a cook Even so laie as the time of Greorge the 
Second, the keenest of all observers of life and 
manner^ himself a piiest, lemaiked that, in a gieat 
honsoliold, the ch.iplain was the lesource of a lady’s 
maid whose chaiactei had been blown upon, and 
who was therefoie foicedto give up hopes of catching 
the steward ^ 


In geneial the divine who quitted his chaplain- 
ship for a benefice and a wife found that he had onlj 
exchanged one class of vexations for another Hardly 
one living in fifty enabled the i ncumben t to bring up 
a family comfoitably As children multiplied and 
grew, the household of the priest became more and 
moie beggarly Holes appeared more and more 
plamlv;i;i, ^b^hatch of his parsonage and in his single 
Often at was only* by toibng on Inn glelwSc 
1 )V feeding swine, and by loading dungcarts, that he 
could obtain daily biead , noi did lus utmost exei- 
tions always pi event the bailifts fiom taking lus 
conjCOLdjijTcejand lus inkstand in execution It was 
awhjt^day on which he was admitted into the 
kitchen of a great house, and legaled by the seivants 
with cold moat and ale His children weie brought 
up like tliG childien of the neigbboiiimg peasantry 
Hisbo}s followed the plough and lus girls W'ent out 
to seivice Study he found impossihle for the 
/ ad vow son o f lus living would haidl} have sold for a 
sum sufticient to pm chase a good theological libiaiy , 
iiid ho might be considered as unusually lucky if he 
had ten 01 twelve dog-eaied volumes among the pots 
ind pans on his shelves Even a keen ind stiong 
intellect might be expected to i list m so unfavouiable 
ja situation 

Assuiedly theie was at that time no lack m the 
English Olmrch of ministers distinguished by abilities 
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andle.xining But it is to bo obscived that tliose 
muiistcrs uoio not scattered among tlieiuial popula- 
tion They \\eie biought togotlier at a few places 
where the means ot acquiring knowledge weie abun- 
dant, and wlieio I lie opportunities oL vigorous intel- 
lectual evercises woie fiequonty^^t^^uch places were 
to bo found divines tiuabiiod b} eloquence, 

’bj wide knowledge ot litei ituie, of science and 
life, to defend thei; Church ^ Mctoi i.oush flg.iin=!t 
herelic s and scoqifics to coninunu file uicntion 
of t rivolHl is and w^ildl> congregations, fo guide 
, the dchbeiations of 'o m.ike religion 

'respeotablo even in iho most, dissolute of, couits 
iSoine lahnuicd fo fiithom tlic ; U) 5 Vsi^>- o f iiUtaph}"-; 
'Sical theology some were deeply >01 soil in biblic.il 
criticism and some throw light on the daikest 
..parts of fcclosiaslic il liislor) Somo pioiid them- 
selves consumm.ife masteis of logic Somo cnlfi- 
/viitcd rliet oi 1 C ' with such nssulnit\ and success 
'that thoTr (fPcbui se^ aio still ]iistly v.ihiod as niodoB 
of st}lc The-'' omincnf men weic (0 he found, with 
scarcely i single '‘\ceplioi), al Iho Unn ci ‘:ities, 
at the grf’at C.ifliedial'-, 01 in the capil.il Buiow 
'had lafe-h ilied at (.’.unhridgc , and I’oaison liniB 
^one 1 hence io the cpiyct)|^il_Jbench CudwoiBi? 
and Ileni} 31 oie weie cfill liMiig thoic South'* 
.ind Bocoeke, J mo .md Aldncli, weie at Oxloid 
IVidcaux \.as m the cloic of Koiwicli, .md ^Vlufb> 
in the close ol .^.ilisbiu} But it vas clned^ Ii) 
the London cleig}, who weie .ilw.iys spoken ot 
as a das.; ,ipai I, t hat the lame ot then piolcbsion 
foi lo irmiig and eloquence was uphold. Tlio piin- 
■cipal pichuli-of (1)0 metropolis woie occupied about 
this time b_) a ciowd of distinguished inon, fiom 
among whom was selected u laige piopoilion of the" 
rulers of the '^Cliurch. Sheilock pieaohod at the 
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Temple, Tillotson at Lincoln’s Inn, Wake and 
Jeremy Colhei at Gray’s Inn, Burnet at the Bolls, 
Stilhngfleet at Saint Paul’s Cathedral, Patrick at 
Saint Paul’s in Covent Garden, Fowler at Saint 
Giles’s, Cnpplegate, Sharp at Saint Giles’s in the 
Fields, Tenison at Saint Martin s, Sprat at Saint 
Maigaiet’'^, Beveridge at S nnt Petoi’s in Goinlull 
OF these twelve men, all o£ high note in ecclesiastical 
liistoiy, ten became Bishops, and foui Archbishops 
Meanwhile almost the only important theological 
w'oiks which came torth from a i ur.al parsonage were 
tlioae oE Geoigo Bull, afterwaid- Bishop o£ Saint 
David’s, and Bull never would have produced those 
work®, had lie not inherited an estate by the sale oE 
which he w is enabled to collect a lihuir), such as 
probably no other connti) clpig}man in England 
possessed 

Thus the Anglican puesthood w is divided into two 
sections, which, in .icyuirement, in manners, ind in 
socLil position, differed widel> trom each other One 
section, trained tor cities and courts, comprised men 
Eamiliii with all ancient and modem le irning , men 
able to encountoi Plobbes-Oi— Bos siiet at ill the we a pons 
oE conlrovpis^ men who could, in their sermons, set 
ioitli the majesty and beauty ot Christianity with 
such justness of thought and such energy o£ langu- 
age, that the indolent Charles roused himself to 
listen, ind the E^is^idiqus Buckingham forgot to sneer 
men whose addiess, politeness, and knowledge oE the 
world qualified them to manage the consciences of 
the wealthy and no1 le , men with whom Halifax 
loved to discuss the interests o£ empires, and from 
whom Diyden was not ashamed to own that he had 
learned to write The other section was destined 
to ruder and humbler service It was dispersed over 
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tlio country, and consisted cliiefl} of persons no< at 
.ill wealthier, and not much moie lefincd, than <;raall 
f.irmers or upper servants Yot it ^^as in these 
rustic pricst^Jj ^Yho domed but a sc.int\ subsistence 
fiom then tithe shelves .uid tithe pigs, and vho had 
not the smallest clnnco of ever attaining high pio- 
fessional honours, that the professional spirit was 
sti digest Among those divines v^ho \\erG the boast 
of the Universities and the delight of the c.ipital, and 
^^ho hid .itt.iined, or might re.isoiiablv expect to 
.ittain, opulence .ind lordly r.tnlc ipirt} respectable 
in numbers, and more respectable in chaiactei, leaned 
towards constitutional jirinciplos of government, lived 
on friendlv terms with Piesb 3 'tcrian‘', Independents, 
and Bipfists would gl.idh' have "cell i full toh'i.ition 
granted to all Protestant sects, .ind would oven have 
consented to maho alterations in the Lituig^ loi 
the pui pose of conciliating honest uid candid Xon- 
conformists But such UWa uim.frianigm w is hehUm 
hoi roi liy tho count rv pir«on lie took, indcOd, 
more pndc in Ins ragged gown than hi-' supoiiors 
HI then lawn nid their «Giilot hoods The very 
consciousness tint thoio was little in his woildl^ 
cncumstauces to dislingaish him fi om the vill.igeis 
to whom he preached led hrn to hold immoderately 
high the dignitv ol that saceidotil office whicli was 
Ills single title to levercnce Hiving lived in spclu- 
s]on, md hiving had little oppoitunitv of coi rocting 
his opinions b} leading or conv ei sation, beheld and 
tauglit the doctrines of indefeasible hci edit n v i ight . 
of pissive obed ience nid of non*i osisfaiice in nl^ 
theiT Cl itde .ilTsuiditr Having been long eng.iged 
in a petty win against the noighhouiing diS'Cnteis, 
he too often hated them for tho wiong which ho had 
done them, and found no fault with the ifivo _5Iilo 
Act .ind tho Conventicle Act, except that those 
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odious laws had tiol, a sliaipoi odgo Whatovoi itiflu- 
ence his office givo liim wis exerted with passionate 
/cal on the Toij side, and that influence was im- 
mense It would ho .1 groat error to imagine he- 
caiiso the country icctoi was in gcneial not regarded 
as i goritlonian, because ho could not dare to aspire 
to the hand oE one oE the young ladios at the manor 
hoH«o, because he w is not asked into the pailonrs 
oE iho great, but was leEt to drink and smoke with 
grooms and buthas, that the power oE the clerical 
body was sniallei th in at present The influenoe 
oE a class is b} no meins pioportioncd to the consi- 
deration which the members oE th it class enioj in 
tlieir indnidunl capacity A Cardinal is a much 
moie exalted peisonago than a begging Exiar, but 
it would be a giiovous mistake to suppose that the 
College oE Cardinals has e\orci‘'ed a greater domin- 
ion over the pnt.hc mind of Euiopo tlian the Order 
oE Saint Fiancis In Ireland, at present, a peoi holds 
a fai higher -I ition in society than a Rom. in Catho- 
lic priest }etllioio no in Munster and Coimiught 
Eow counties wlurca combiimtion ol priest* would 
not c.iir^ an election igainst a cnmbinitioii ot pecis 
In the SOI ontoentli centui} tbe |>iilpit w\as to i kirgo 
poition of the population whit the pei lodical prO'S 
now' is Scarce an% of (he clowns who came to the 
parish church c^or *aw Gazette oi a politic.al punph- 
let 111 lutormed is their spmtual pastor might 
he, he was ^et bottei informed than themselves- he 
had over}' weik .in oppoitunit} o£ huangumg them 
and his haianguos weie nevci answeied At erery 
important conpincture, itn'ectiy_^s against tlio ^\ lugs 
and exhortations to obe} tliS^^ord’s inoiuted resoun- 
ded at once fioin many thousands of pulpits , and the 
eftect was tormidable indeed OE all the causes 
which, after the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament, 
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produced the violent reaction against the Exclu - 
s ionists. the most potent seems to have be^ the 
oratory of the country cleigy 


/? 


The yeomanry. 


*^rh6 power which the countiy gentleman ai\d the 
countiy cleigyman e\eicisfid fin the rural districts 
was in some measure couiiterbamoced by the power 
o£theyeomaniy,an eminently manly and true-hearted 
race The petty p io piietois who cultivated then 
qwn^fiLelds^ith their own hands, and enioyed a mo - 
'< l^t^ competence , without affecting to have scut- 
cheons and crests, or aspiring to sit on the , bench ot 
justice, then formed a much moie important part of 
the nation than at present If we may trust the 
best statistical writeis of that age, not less than a 
bundled and si\ty thousand piopiietois, who with 
their families must have made up moie than a seventh 
ot the whole population, ^e^ived their subsistence 
from little fieehold estate s^ The average income/ 
of these small landlioldeis, an income made up of 
^ lent, profit, and wages was estimated at between 
; si\ty and seventy pounds a yeai It was computed 
that the numbei of peisons who tilled their own land 
w.is greater than the number of those who farmed 
the land of others A large poition ot the yeo- 
manry had, fiom the time of the Refoimation, leaned 
^towaids Puritanism . .had, in the civil wai, taken the 
side ot the Paihament, had, after the Restoration, 
persisted in healing Presbyterian and Independent 
pi encheis, had, at elections stienuously supported 
j^the Exdusionists, and had continued, even after the 
discovery of the Ry.e House plot and the proscription 
’of the Whig leadeis, to regard Popery and aibitrgr y 
power with unmitigated hostility'^ 
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Gi oiotli of the towns 

Grieat as has been the change in the rural life o£ 
England since the Revolution, the change which has 
come to pass in the cities is still more amazing At 
pi esent above a sixth part of the nation is crowded 
into provincial towns of more than thirty thousand 
inhabitants In the reign of Cliailes the Second 
no provincial town in the kingdom contained thirty 
thonsiind inhabitants , and only four provincial 
towns contained so many as ten thousand inhab- 
itants 

, ' . JSiistoI 

Ca A-' 

Next^to the capital, bnt next at an immense dis- 
tance, stood Bristol, then the fiist English seapoit, 
and Norwich, then the first English manutactunng^ 
town Both have since that time been £ai outstii n-* 
ped by youngei rivals , j'et both have made gioit 
positive advances The population oC Bribtol has 
quadiupled The population o£ Noi wich his more 
than doubled 

Pepys,'^who visited Bristol eight years aftei the 
Restoration, was stiuck bj the ‘^plendoiu oftheeit} 
But hi*? standaid wa*? not high , for he noted down 
as a wondei the cncumstance that, in Biistol, a man 
might look I ound him and see nothing but houses 
It seems that, in no othei place with which he was 
acquainted, except London, did the buildings com- 
pletely shut out the woods ind fields Largo as 
Bristol might then appeal, it occupied but a veij 
/,y small portion ot the aiea on which it now stands 
A few churches of eminent beauty iose<j^t^iyi 
jjP labyrint h of nairow lanes built upon vaail|s^r ne'e 
great solidity If a coach or a cart entered those 
^A^nllpys, there was danger that it would be wedg ed^ 
between the houses, add danger also that it would 
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l)renk in tho collnis Goods ^^oro tlieroEore conveyed 


nbout the lo^nnilmo*;^ exclnsivo!} in trucks dr'i\\n 
1>\ dogs , and Iho richest inhabitants oxhibilcd thoir 
^veaUh, not by riding in gilded carnages but 
■walking the streoi‘= with trains o£ sor>ants in rich 
In ones, and bv keeping tables loaded with good 
clieci The pomp oE the christenings and burials 
tar e\cecdcd what was seen at anv other phcc m 
Imiiland Tho ho^pitilit} oE tho city w is wideh 
renowned, and ospecialh tho collitions with which 
the siigir refiners legalod their Msitors The icpast 
\va« diessed m tho tunnCe, and was accoinp micd Ir^' 
.1 rich be\erage made of tho best Spannh ivine uid 
C''lebrUo(! oicr the whole kingdom is Bristol milk 
-3 he lii\ur\ was supported by a tlnninir trade with 
the Xortli Aiiioricui pluitations and with the est 
Indies Tho pi"ion foi colonial triihcwasso stiong^ 
tint there wassearcoh i s'm ill shojikeept'i in Bnstol 
\ bo hid not i \oii(uie on lio ird ol some ship hnmid 
foi Vitginiioi the Antilles Some ol tlmso aentures 
indeed were not of the most honoaralde kind Theio 
\.as III the Ti ms itlantic jiossossmns ol the crown, a 
irreaf demand ior hboiir ind thn dem ind waspirth 
'’77|iphed ii-^ a s^^^-tom of itcLPljung md ki dn ip pmg at 
ihf* prmcijial English spiporj^ Nowhere was this 
s\stenim sucli icfne ind oxtensne o^ieratiou as it 
Bristol Even the fii sf nianisfralis of tii it cit} weic 
not ishiuncd to eiiruh thonisoKeH bj -o odiou s at 
comnmice Tho numbei of houses ippeiis Irom 
the returns of the Iwnlh inotiev, to hue boon in 
the 1 ear Ibb'i pjsf fi^(> fliousnnd thiee hurulied 
V\ 0 ( in h iidh «up]'oso tho miinhei of ])ersons m a 
house to luuc heoii gi( itei Ih m ni tho citi of 
London and m tho cii} of London wnleain fiom 
tho best aufitorit} tint fhero wero tlion fiff\“fivo 
persons to ton houso'i The population of Bristol 
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Nor\\ich \\ns the c.ijut »1 of .v ! \r^o uiui fruuCul 
province. It wns tho re**uleii(!o ol « lli'liop nnii of 
’i CImptor It was the < luef «fal of the chi* I 
fncture of (ho rCiiltn Some uioii <li‘>titij^in‘-lK"l (i^ 
leal ninj^ and scicni e h'ld lecentlv divcU (h'ic,and 
no plioe in the kingdom, ovcepi (he cipif d and (lie 
Uiiu 01 ■Allies, h id moro a(trnclioii‘' for (ho oiirioU' 
riip librarj, lhe»;^^ouin, the avinr> ind tlio hnt'iii- 
ical garden of »Sira 1 iomns Browne, w 1 1 o tiioiiglit 
h) Follows ot tlio llo}al Socie(> well woithyofn 
long pilgrimtigo. Norwich had uKo a court in jnnuu-^; 
n turo In the lioirt of tho cit\ stood an old pilace'" 
ol tho Dukes of Norfolk, sun to he tho largest town 
house in the kingdom out ol London In this niun- 
sion, to whuh wore anuoxod a tennis com t a howl- 
ing greon and a^wil,dcrno"S sfrotohing along tlie 
banks of tlio Wansiihi^'^tlio noble fmiilv of Iio\ ml 
fro(jiientl> lesidod, and kept a state rO'embling tint 
ot petty sovereigns Drink was soivod to guests m 
goblets of pill e gold Tlie vei> tongs and sliovel- 
wereofsilvoi Fictmos bv Italim mi-'fers adorned 
the walls Tlio gi hino ts wero filled witli i fine < ol- 
Icetion of goms punch ised l»_v that Eul of 
Arundel whoso marhlos iro now among the m- 
n imonts of D\tord Here, m the v e.ii lit?) CIiuIp' 
ind Ins court vveio suinptuouslv'- entiitamoil Here 
too, til comors were nminlh' welcomed, ii om Chii't: 
nns to Twelfth Night Ale llowcd in oceans lor ihe 
popuheo Three coiches, one ot winch had heen 
mult at a cost of five Inindred pounds to contain 
lonrteon persons, were senteveiy attei noon round 
the City to binig ladies to the fostmties ,nnd the 
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dances ^velealwa^s followed by a luxurious banquet 
\\ hen the Duke of No* folk came to Norwich, he 
■iMis Greeted like a King returning to his capital 
The bells of the C.ithedial and of St Peti i Mancroft 
^^0^e 1 ung the guns of the ca'stle \^e^e fried ; and 
the Miiyoi and Aldoiinon^w iited on tlmii illustrious 
tello\^ citizen with go nipliujfirfefrwi^r esses In the 
rear lG‘)d the population of Noil'S icli was found by 
ictual enunieiation to bo between twenty-eight and 
twent}-nine thousand souls 

Far below Norwich, but still IiigIi in dignity and 
importance, were some other ancient capitals of 
shires In that ago it was seldom that a countr} 
Gentleman went up r itli his family to London The 
countv town wa^ his mctiopolis Ho sometimes 
(■'inade it his lesidence during part of the yen At 
all orents he was often attracted thither bj business 
tnd pie lain 0, In tggl/es , quarter sessions, elections 
mu«{Gis of inilitn, le-tnals, and races Theio weie 
the lulls V iierc the judges, robed m ■scarlet and es- 
corted In pn^iins and trumpets opened the King t 
commi--ion fwlco a r e u Theio wore (be niaikets 
It which the com the cittle, the wool, and the I iop^ 
of the ‘=111 lounding cou.iti} wcio c\po‘=ed to s.de 
Tiler'' r.ere the great fms to rrliich inei chants^c^lU1o , 
dov II from London, i.ul wheie the lual doalei^^JmjJ'^' 
m !n‘' annu >1 sloiC' of ■'Ugu, slationeiy, ciitlon find 
luusbu Tlici e wei e the ‘-hops at winch the Lest 
fjiliilje‘ of iho neigh lion I hood bought grnceiv and 
niillinel r >t>omu of 1110=.'^ places tl ^rircd d igmhi 
liom luteicstinghi-^toiical lecollections, from cathed- 
^>ials dccu lied by al' (ho art and magnificence of " 
^"the middle age^, from pilace*- where a long succec- 
“^lon of preUtes hud dwelt ,fiora closes sunounded bv' 
' therenonble ibodos of deuis add canons, and from 
castles which had in the old time repelled the 
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Nevilles or De Veres, and whicli bore more recent 
traces oE the vengeance oE Rupeit_pr o£ Cromwell - 

Other country towns. 

Conspicuous amongst these inteiestmg cities 
weie York, the capital oE the north, and Exetei, the 
capital oE the west Neither can have contained 
much more than ten thousand inhabitants W orcestei, 
the queen oE the cid^t ' land, had but eight thou- 
sand , Nottingham probably as many Gloucestei, 
lenowned Eoi that resolute deEence which had been 
Eatal to Charles the First, had certainly between 
Eour and five thousand , Dei by not quite Eour thou- 
sand Shrewsbury was the chieE place oE an exten- 
sive and Eertile district The Court oE the Marcl^ei 
oE Wales was held there In the language 'oE* the 
gently many miles lound the Wrekin, to go to 
Shrewsbuiy was to go to town The provincial wits 
and beauties imitated, as w'ell as they could, the 
Eashions oE Saint James’s Park, in the walks along 
the side oE the Severn The inhdbitants wore about 
seven thousand 

The population oE eveiy one oE these places hasj 
since the Revolution, much inoie than doubled The 
population oE some has multiplied sevenEold The 
streets have been almost entiiely rebuilt Slate has 
succeeded to thatch, and buck to timber The pave- 
ments and the lamps, the display oE wealth m the 
principal shops, and the luxmious neatness oE the 
dwellings occupied by the gentry would, in the seven- 
. teenth centuiy, have seemed miiaculous Yet is the 
I lelative importance oE the old capitals o£ counties by 
^ no means what it was. Youugei towns, towns w'hich 
are rarely or never mentioned in our early histoiy 
I ’ which sent no lopresentatives to oui early 
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Parliaments, have, within the memoiy of persons still 
living grown to greatness which this geneiations 
contemplates with wonder and pi ide, not unaccom- 
panied awe„and anxiotj 


Manchester 


The most eminent of these towns 


w'eio indeed 

know n in the seventeenth contui } as respectable seats 
of industry Na}, their rapid progress and their 
vast opulence wore then sometimes described in 
language which seems ludicious to a man who has 
seen their piosent giandeur One of the most popu- 
lous and prosperous amoii^ ^i^m^ was^-Manch^^u^^ 
Manchester had been lequirSl^^ /Tidl^i^lectnr^tosen^'' 
one leprosentative to his Paihament, and avas men- 
tioned by w iiteis of the time ot Charles the Second as 
a busj and opulent place Colton had, duiiiig half a 
conturj, iieen lirouglit thitliei fiom Cyprus and 
Smyrna , but the manufacture was m its infancy. 
Whitney had not } et taught ho\.' the law inatoiial 
might 1)0 furnished in quantities almost fibulous. 
Aikwrighthad not yet taught how it might be 
woiked up witli a ‘:poed and precision which seem 
magical The whole annual iinpoi t did not, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, amount to two mil- 
lions of pounds, i quintity wduch would now' haidl> 
supply the demand of foity-oight hours That won- 
deitul emporium, which in population and wealth 
fai euipas^Ps capital-? so much i enow nod as Beilin, 
Madrid, and Lisbon, was then mean and ill built 
market town, contuning undei si\ thousand people 
It then had not a single pioss It not suppoits 
a bundled punting establishments It then had 
not a single coach. It now supports twenty 
coach-makers 
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Leeds 

' Leeds was alieady the chief seat of the woollen 
mcnufactuies of Yorkshue bnt the eldeilj inhabit- 
ants could still lemember the time vvhen the first 
brick house, tlien and long after called the lied 
House, w IS built They boasted loudly ot their 
'increasing wealth, and of the immense sales of cloth 
which took place in the open air on the budge 
Hundreds, nay thousands of pounds, had been paid 
■'down in the couise of one busy market day ' The 
rising importance of Leeds had attracted the notice 
of successive governments Chailes the First had 
granted municipal piivileges to the town Oliver had 
invited it to send one member to the House of Com- 
mons Butfrom the retuins of the he.iith money 
it seems oeitain that the whole population of the 
b^oniugJi, in evtensive distiict which contains many 
hamlets, did not, in the leign of Charles the Second, 
exceed seven thousand souls In 1841 there weie 
more than a bundled ind fifty thousand 

Slief/teld 

About a day’s jouiney south of Leeds, on the 
veige ot a wild moorland tract l.iy an ancient 
manor,_now iich with cultivation, then barren 
and unenclosed, which w'as known by the name of 
rHallamshiie Iron abounded there , and, fiom a 
very early peuod, the lude \yliittles fabricated theie 
had been sold all over the kingdom They ha d in- 
deed been mentioned by Geoff ley Chaucei in one 
of his Ca nterbury Tal e^^. But the manufacture ap- 
pears 'to have made little pi ogress during the thiee 
centuiies which followed his time This languor 
may perhaps be explained by the fact that the trade 
was, during almost the whole of this long period 
subject to such logulations as the lord arid his cquit- 
leet thought fit to impose The meie delicate kind'; 
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of cutlery were eithei made in the capital, oi bi ought 
from the Continent Indeed it was not till the reign 
of George the First that the English suigeons ceased 
to impoit fiom Fiance those exquisitely fine blades 
which aio required foi opeiations on the human 
tiame Most of the Hallamshire forg es weie collect- 
ed in a maiivot town which had sprung up neai the 
castle of the piop^nctor,* and which, in the reign of 
James the First, had been a siugulaily miseiable 
place, containing about two thousand inhabitants, 
of whom a third iveie halt staried and half naked 
beggars It seems certain from thepaioclnal regis- 
ters that the population did not amount to toui 
thousand at the end of the reign of Charles the 
Second The effects of a species of toil singularly 
unfavourable to the health and Mgoui of the human 
flame were at once discerned liy every travollei A 
large propoition of the people had distoi ted limbs 
This IS tint Sheffield which now, with its dependen- 
cio':, contains a hundred and twenty thousand souls, 
and which sends foi th its admirable knives, razors, 
ind lancet*! to the fai thost ends of the world 

Birminoham 

Birmingham had not been thought of sufficient 
importance toi eturn u member to Olner’s Parliament 
Yet the manufacturers of Birmingham weie already 
a busy and thriving race. They boasted that then 
hardwme was highly o'^teemed, not indeed as now, at 
Pekin and Lima, at Bokhara and Timbuctoo', but in 
London, and even as far off as Ii eland They had 
acquired a less honourable renown as coiners of bad 
money In allusion to their spurious groats, ^omi 
Tory wit had fixed on demagogues, wdio hypoci itically 
affected zeal against Popery, the nickname of Bii- 
minghams Yet in 1685 the population, which is nov 
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littlo less thfin tv.o hundred thous.ind, did nolamounl 
to four thousand Uiiminghnin Imttons wore 3 ust 
beginning to lio known of Birnii’igh.im guns nobod} 
had yet heard , and fho place m hence, fuo genera* 
tions later, the magnificent odifions of I’askhrMlle 
\\ent forth to astonish all the hliranans of Euiope, 
did not contain a single legiilar shop whore a Bible 
01 an almanack could bo bought ()n i\Iaiket dijs a 
bookseller named IMichaol Johnson, the father of the 
groat Samuel Johnson, tame ovei fiom Lichfield, 
and opened a still duitng a tew bouts Tins 
supply of literature was long found equal to the 
demand 

These tour chief seats of oui gieit niannfactuies 
deserve especial mention It would be tedious to 
enumerate all the populous and opulent hive's of in- 
dustrv which, a hundred and fifty jear* ago, weio 
hamlets without parish cliurchos, or desolate moois, 
inhabited only b} grouse ind wild deei Nor Ins the 
change been less signal in those outlets b} which the 
pioducts of tho English looms and toiges arc pouied 
toith over the whole woild » 

/ 

Javpi pool 

At present Liverpool contains moie than thiee 
bundled thousand inhabitants The shipping regis- 
tered at hei port amounts to between four and five 
hundred thousand tons Into liei custom house has 
lieen repeatedly paid in one year a sum more than 
thrice as groat ns the whole income of the Enghsli 
crown in 1685 The receipts of her post office, oven 
since the great reduction of the duty, exceed tho sum 
which the postage of the whole kingdom yielded to 
tho Duke of York Her endless docks, qua^s,, and 
warehouses aie among tho wonders of the world 
Yet oven those docks and quays and warehouses seem 
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lurdly to suffice for the gigantic trade of the Mersey 
and already a rival city is growing fast on the 
opposite shore In the days of Charles the Second 
Livei pool was described as a rising town wdiich had 
lecentl} made gieat ad\ances and which maintained 
a profitable^intcrcourse w'ltli Ireland and with the 
sugar colonies Tlie customs bad multiplied eight- 
fold within sixteen ^eais, and amounted to what was 
then considered as the immense sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds annual!} But the population can 
hardly ha^e exceeded four tlious tnd the shipping 
was about fourteen bundled tons, less than the 
tonnmeofa single modem Indiaman of the first 
class j and the whole oumher of seamen belonging 
to the poit cannot be estimited at more than two 
hundred 

W’die/nto placti 

Such has heon the progress of those towns where 
we ilth IS created and accumulated Jsot less lapid 
Ins been the progress of towns of a aery diftorent 
kind, to\vn= in a\ Inch wealth, created and acenmu- 
hted elsewhere, is expended tor purposes of health 
and recreition Some of ttie most romaikable of 
these gi} places ha\e sprung into existence since the 
time of the Stuarts 

ChcUcnlui m 

(llieltenhnm is now a greater city than any which 
the kingdom contained on the seaenteenth centun, 
London alone excepted But in the seaenteenth 
century, and .it the beginning of tlie oighteeath 
Chelteubam was mentioned by local liistonans meie- 
, ly as a rnial ])arish I}ing under the Cotswold Hills 
and offiorilmg good ground both for tillage and 
pasture Corngiew and cattle bro^ysed mer the 
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space now covered by that long succession oE streets 
and villas 

Bi njhton 

Brighton was described ,is a place which had once 
been thriving, which had possessed many small fish- 
ing barks, and vhich had, when dp the height of pios- 
perity, contained above two thousand inhabitants, 
but which was sinking fast into decay The sea was 
gradual)} gaming on the buildings, which at length 
almost entiiely disappeaied Ninety yeais ago the 
luins of an old fort ivere to be seen lying among 
the pebbles and seaweed on the beach , and ancient 
men could still point out the tiaces of foundations 
on a spot wheie a street of more than i hundred 
huts had been swallowed up by the waves So de- 
'solate was the place aftei this calamity, that the 
vicarage was thought scarcely wottlTliaving A few 
pooTfisheimen, however, still continued to diy then 
nets on those cliffs, on which now a town, moie than 
twice ‘IS large and populous as the Biistol of the 
Stuarts, piesents, mile aftei mile, its gay and fantastic 
front to the sea 

Bu I ton 

England, howevei, was not, in the seventeenth 
ceutuiy, d estitut e of wateung places The gentry of 
Derbyshire and of the iieighbouiing counties repair- 
ed to Buxton, wheie they were lodged in low rooms 
uiidei baie rafter s, and legalod with oatcake, and 
with a viand which the host called mutton, but 
which the guests suspected to be dog A single good 
house ‘itood near the spring 

Tunbridge WelU 

Tunbridge Wells, lying within ,i day’s journey of 
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the ci|nUl, .md in one o£ the richest and mo=t highly 
civili‘?ed paitsoE the kingdom, had mucli gi eater 
attractions At piesent v,o see theiea tonn ivhich 
v,ould, a handled and si\l\ jeais ago, have lanked 
in [topnlalion, fourth or fifth among the tovnsofc 
^-^Eiigluid The hril'nnc^ of the shops and the ln\ur\ 
J of the private dwellings far suipa«se- anything tint 
England could then show When the court, soon 
aftei the Kestoiation vi-ited Tunbndge WelE there 
was no town hut, within a mile of the spiing, rustic 
cattago^, sornowliat eleinCr and neiter than the 
yoidinaiv cottages oi that time, wore sciittpi ed over the 
- heath Some of the-'C ednns wei o" tooC iWe ind 
were cairiedon sledges fiomone pail of the common 
to anothoi To^these huts men of 1 ishion, weaned': 
with the dm and sihoke of London, sonn times cinie! 
in the siimTiior to lueathe tie>.h ah .ind to catch a| 
glimpse of nil d life Dining the stM«-on a kind of' 
fan w i-N ihniv held non the fountain The wue^and 
dangliteis of the Kentish tuineis cine Irotn the 
neiglibouring V illagcs witlioieaiu, clieinos whoateais 
and q uail s To cinffei with them, to Hut with them 
to pi U-5P thoir sti iw hats .md tight lioek, w.is a le- 
fresliing pastime to volupfuirips sick of the ms of 
actressp', ind m luL of iionoin Millmer^tov men, itul 
^ewellois cimedown fiom London, and opened a 
ha/aar under the frees Jn one hnofii the politician 
might find Ins colfee ind the London t-Ja/ettp . in 
mother were g unhlci - pi iv mg deep at basset , and, on 
fine evenings, the fiddles weie in attendance, md thoie 
vveiemjniis danee> on the el istic tuif oi the bowl- 
ing green In 168) a subscription had just been 
raised a nong those who Ireqimnted the wclD toi 
building a church, which the Tono-^, who then do- 
minoeied oveiy whore, insisted on dedicating to Saint 
Charles the Ma 
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But at the head o£ the Engh-jh wateiing p! ices, 
without .1 rival, was Bath The spiings o£ that city 
had been leno'^ned £iom the days o£ the Eoraans 
It had been, during many centuiies, the seat o£ a 
Bishop The sick repaiied thithei from ever) pait 
o£ the realm The King sometimes held his couit 
there Kovei theless, Bath wms then a ma/;e ot only 
foui or five hundred houses ciowded within an old 
wall in the vicinity o£ the Avon Pictures ot what 
weie consideied as the finest of those houses are still 
ext int, and greatly resemble the low'est lag shops and 
pothouses ot Ratchffe^^TEghway Travellers indeed 
complained loudly of the naiidwness and meanness ol 
the streets That beautitul city which chaiins even 
eyes tainilr.ir with the mastei piece's of Bnmante and 
Paljadip, and which the genius o£ Anstey and of 
Smollett, of Fiances Bniney and of Jane Austen, 
has made classi6' giound, had not begun to exist 
llilsoin Stieet it«elf was an open field lying far be- 
)otid the w'dis , and hedgdiows mteisected the space 
which IS now coveied b) the Cio=centand the Circus 
The poor patients to whom the'^^teis had been iS- 
commended lay on stiaw in a place which, to Use thf 
language ot i contempoiaiy ph)sician, was a co^eIt 
lathei than a lodging As to the comfoits am’ 
luxuiies which weie to be Found in the inteiioi ol 
the houses ot Bath by the fashionable visitoiswlu 
lesoited thithei lU seal ch of health oi amusement 
we possess mfoimition more complete and minuti 
than can generalh be obtained on such sub-jects 4 
\ iitoi who publi'ihed an account ot that city about 
sixt) -^eaisattei the Revolution has accurately do- 
sciibed the changes winch had taken place within hi‘ 
own recollection He assuios us that, m his youngei 
da-^s, the gentlemen who visited the springs slept ir 
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loom's lurdiy as good a^ the gairefcs winch he li\ed 
;^o see occupied by footmen The floors of tiie dining 
: looms were uncirpeted, and were coloured browm 
with n wash niado of soot and sm dl boor, in ordei 
to hide the dirt Not a w ains cot was painted Not 
a hearth or i chimnov piece w is of maible A slab 
ot common freestone and fire irons which had cost 
from throe to^£ou?"Nhdling-> woio thoughf ‘'ufficient 
" for an\ fireplace The best apartments woio hung 
with coaise woollen stnfl, and were fnrni-lied with 
uishbottomed chiirs Keadors who fake an intoicst 
in the progress ot civilisation an^ of the iisetnl ut^ 
will be giatefiil to the humble lo potriapheL -who has 
recorded these f ict';, and will perhaps wi^h tint his- 
toriin' of fir highoi pretension': h.ul sometimes 
spared a few pages from miUtaiv evolutions and 
politic il intrigues, toi the purpose ot lotting us 
knoa how the pailours and hedcli iinbers of oin 
•incest 01 s looked 


Aoik/o?) 

The position of London lolitivelv to tlio otlic’ 
towns of the empiie, was in tlio time of Chniles the 
Second, fai liigliei than il piesent roi at picsenf 
the popul ition of London is little moie than si\ timo= 
the popnlvfioii of Mmchestoi oi of Liverpool. Tii the 
d IV s ot Charles the Second the popuhtion of Lnndoh 
w IS more th.m soveiitoen time> the popul dion ot 
Bristol 01 of Notwicli. It mav he dnulitovl \ hcthei 
any other instance cm be montionod oL a groat 
kingdom in winch the fii-'t citv was moio than sovon- 
teon tmif*-, is large vs (ho second Thoio is loason 
to behove tini, m IGbo, London h'ul been dm mg 
aliont half i conturv. the most populous capital m 
Bnropo The inhabit mts, who aio now at lost mno- 
teon hundred thousand, were then prohihlv little 
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inorft than hnlf i niilhon London iiad in tlio vorld 
onl\ ono comnipici i 1 ri\ il, now lon;^ I'^o ont-lujipod, 
(he tmolilj and opulent \in'lord'iin Jlnohdi \sriter‘- 
\ h(n‘-(i’d oi tin foro't of ma-t'. ind irdarin*- \'hioh 
\o\r'ipd tliorntr fioin the Bridoo to Hie Tov cr, md 
ol (lie stuju'iuloti^- \ Inoli vero toilet tod lit tin 

(Jintoni llou-e in 'i hanu> btrtet 'Ihorei^ indeed, 
no dnnht tint llie liado of the inetropolii tlien hore 
i f'u oii'itei jiroportinn thin it jire^ent to th’’ vholc 
(ride ol (he oonnfit , %ot to our oonprition the 
hont“-( ^^intnio o! oiu ancestor' mutt uppe tr nlmO't 
Indu'ions Tin ''hippin;^ \thich th''_\ ihonohf intre- 
dlld^ Kreit ippi ir- not to line om ceded ‘•OMMiiv 
thon*- iiid ton* llii" ua>>, indn'il, then niori ih.in i 
third of the whole tonnioo of the Kingdom, hut i« 
now le-~ than a fonith ol th" tonnioo of Xe^ Ci-tle 
tnd i« nenh cijtidled L\ the tonn i;ic of th" 'If. un 
it.s'el' of the 'liiiino' Tlie en'lnni' of London 
uiiounted, in If)’'"), to ihoiii tore Inindifd ainl 
tlni thoii' 111(1 pound' n' f In nnr tini" the 
net diiti (Mid ninii dh it t'e j'lr.r (d leo, cxce* d- (f u 
nnllioiH 

\\ linri ( r "s uimn ' the in tp'^ of 1 ondon whuh 
V ew pid>hdi"d to\ ud' the tio'" ol the tfi^tn of 
t'liiiile'' tin Si cond will '•ec tint otil\ ihi' mulcii' ol 
the (ire^ent (,ip’t,d iluii OM'ted 'lie to n did not 
1' itu\ . lud" Ji'i lmj)Cre' ptildo dittn"; into the 
umntr} 'No loni: ueifuc', of mIKi- eniltoworrd ni 
liliiO' ami 1 diiirntmi' extend'd from the prre it centio 
of weilfli md cnili' ition almO't to the linnidirie' oL 
Middlesex and F u into (he Ik irl of Ixenr nnd Sm io\ . 
In (he ( \'{, no (art of the immen'^e hue of e'ii»’- 
hoiKcs md irtifioi.d 1 iho' i huh now 'tieiehe,i from 
tlio Tower to BJicLwall had eion liccn {nojocfo'l 
On the west, scircel> one of tho^e «tafeK pile^' of 
htuidmg which are mlmbitod the noble and 
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weallli} ^^as ni exislenco , and Chelsea, which is now 
peopled b} more than forty thousand human beings, 
was a (juite countiy Milage with about a thousand 
inhabitants On the north, cattle fed and sports- 
men wandered with dogs and guns, o^el the site of 
,_(iip borough of M ir-^ lebone, and o^er fai the greater 
’^part of the space now coiered b> the boroughs of 
XFinsburj and of the Towei Hamlets Islington was 
Talmobt 1 solitude and poets lo\cd to^ contrast-^jts 
'-lienee and repose with the din ind turmoil of the 
' monster London On the south the capital is now 
^connected with i‘^ ‘Suburb b} seieril bridges not 
inferior in magnificence and solidih to the noblest 


woiks of the ( lao M I.S In 1 685 , .i single line ot, 
nregu^laj-^ uohes overhung bv piles of mean and| 
cra 7 \ hbu'se-, ind g mushed, after a fashion woith> : 
oFTiie inked barbirians ot Dahonn, with semes of I 
m_pul.djM.ing luads, imj^ded-the -uaMgatian ot the ' 
rivm, : ' ' r* ' ; ' 

'"i 0 - 

C-' i J In' ( i>u 


< )f the np_fiopolis, the Cit} juopeil^ so called 
wab the mo't im^iortant divmon At the tune oi 
the IvC'toration it hul been built, foi the most put 
of wood ind pKi'-tor , the few brick- tint were mod 
weie ill Inked . the booths where good- were e\po-ed 
to t do pro]ecfed fii mtcTthe street-, ind were over- 
hung b} tbcuppei ‘•tone'- A few -p'-ennons of thn 
iroliitectni e mn ‘'till be ^eni in those district'^ winch 
weicnot leichodin the gi eat fire That fii o had, 
in i tew days, covered a spice ot little loss than a 
-ijinio mile with the ruim of eight} -nine chuiclies 
ind oL thirteen (itousand houses But tho Cit\ had 
nsoii igain with a ooloiit-^ which hul excited the 
admirition ol ucighboming countries Unfoi- 
funiitoh the old lines of the streets had i)Oon to a 
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great evlent preserved , and those lines, originall} 
traced in in age when even pimcessos performerl 
their journeys on horseback, weie often too nairow 
to allow wheeled caiinges fo pass each othei with 
ease, and ■wo'-e theioEoie ill adapted foi the residence 
of wealthy persons in an age when a coach and 
■ ja.is i fasliionabh' luxuiy The stylo of tlie building 
^ was, however, Eai superioi to th.it of the Oity which 
had perished The ordinuy mateiial was buck, ot 
much bettei quality th in had toiineily been used 
lOn the sites of the incient patisii churches had aiisen 
a multitude of new domes < tow-dis, and ^igies wliicli ^ 
bore themukof the fertile gonuis of Wren Im 
eveiy pi. ice save one the ti ices oTHie gioat devasta- 
tion had been coinplotely effac^ But the ciow ds 
ot woikmen, the sc.iffioLds, and tlio niissos ot hewn 
stone w'oio still to be been whore the noblest of Pio- 
tpstmt temples w is slowlv ii>ing on the lains ot tlie 
old O.ithedi.il of Sunt Paul 

The whole chaiactoi of the City has iinco tliat 
time, undeigono t coiripJetecli iiigo At pieioiit the 
bankeis, the me, chants and the chief sliopKeopei' 
'./rejigii thither on six moinings of eveiy week foi the 
tr.m‘5iction of busiiies-> but they lesido in other 
quarteis of the meti opoli-., oi <it suliiiiban couiiti y 
seats suiioundod by shiubbeiios and flowei gardens'^ 
This 1 evolution in piivate habits his pioduced i polit- 
ical revolution of no small inipoitince The Cit-y 
IS no longer legirdel by the wealthiest ti.ideis with 
tint attichmont which eveij m.m natiiially fools toi 
Ins home It is no longei a^sooi ited in their mind-. 
With domestic affections and endoumonts The file- 
side, the mirspiy, the social talile, the quiet bed up 
not there Lombaid iStioet ind Thioaducedlo Stiect 
^0 merely places vvheio men toil and accumulate 
go elsewhere to enjoy and to expend On i 
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'Snnd»3 , or m an eveninsi aftev tho hours o£ business, 
'^«ome couits and alle^': \^hlch a few honrs before had 
been alive ^^^th lmrr}ing feet and anxious faces, are 
as silent as the glades of a forest The chiefs of the 
mercantile interest are no longer citiTions The) 
i\oid they almost contomn niiimcipal honours and 
V duties Those honours and duties ire abandoned fo 
men ^^ho thongh useful and highly respectable 
seldom beloiiir to the princelv commercial houses of 
which the names are lenouned thronghout tho world 
In the se\ enteeiith cenfurv tho Cit)* was the mer- 
chant’s residence Those mansions of the great old 
burghers which still exist have been turned into 
counting houses and w irehou'os but it is eaident 
that the\ wo-o oriizinalh not inferior in magmficenco 
to the dwcllmifs winch were then inhabited by the 
nobiiit) Tho\ sometimes stand in retired and 
gloonu courts \ud aio accessible only b) inconve- 
nient pis^igos but tlioir dimensions are ample, and 
flieir isput t statcK 'ihe entranccv cro, decorated 
\Mfn nclil} emeu piiKirs and c anop ?jz£ il\e 
cases and l.mduig places am not \ anting in grandeur 
The tloois 11 e -nmefniips of wood tossoliated iCtor. 
the fishion ot I’rance The p dace of ^Sir J^ohert 
Oi.n ton HI rue t)I<l Town contained t^ ^porh han- 
ijuetmg room •\\_jurHs<-o+e 4 with cedar and adorned 
with b'lttlesoE gods and giant? m Fresco Sir Dudley 
North c' peiule 1 foui tIiou«ind pounds a sam which 
would (h* u inie hern important to a Duke, on the 
rich futmtme of ins reception looms in Basinghall 
Street Tn '•uch ibodes, under the last >Stuarts, the 
heuls ol tlio great hi ms lived splcndulh and liospit- 
abh To ihoir dwelling place tiic) wcio bound In 
tlie strongest ties of interest and iftcction There 
tliey had pnsed then youth, lud made their friend- 
ship?, had courted thou wncs had seen then children 
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grow up, had laid the lotnains of their patents in the 
earth, and expected that their own lemains would 
be laid That intense patriotism which is pecuhat to 
the members of societies congregated within a 
nanow space \yas, in such ciicuinstunces, stiongly 
developed LondCn was, to the Londonei, what 
Athens was to the Athenian of the age of Policies, 
what Florence was to the Florentine of the fifteenth 
century The citi/en was proud of the f’landeur 
of his cit}', punctilious about hei claims to le- 
spect, ambitious of hei offices, and zealous for her 
tranchises. 

At the close of the reign of Charles the Second 
/the pride of the Londoneis was smarting fiom a 
t cruel moitification The old chartei had been taken 
away , and the magistracy liatT^een leinodelled 
All the civic functionaries were Torioi and the 
Whigs, though in numbers and in wealth supeiior to 
their opponents, found themselves excluded fiom 
eveiy local dignity Keveitheless the external 
splendour of tlui municipal yovemment was not 
diminished, nay, was lathei incre.ised this chinge 
For, undei the administiation of some Pin it ins who 
had lately home lule, ttie .incient tame of the City 
tor good cheei, had declined but undei the new 
magistiates, who bolojiged to a moie festive pirty, 
and at whose boards guests of rank and fashion from 
be}ond Temple Bai weie often seen, the Guildhall 
and the hallo of the gieat companies weio enlivened 
by many sumptuous banquets During these ip- 
pasts', odes composed by the poet lamoato of the 
corporation , in praise of the King, '^Tt??)uke7~aiT(l~ 
the Mayoi, were sung to music The drinking was 
deep, the shouting loud An observant Tory, who 
had often shared in these revels, has remaiked that 
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tho prachco of hu-ijwing^aftor drinking liealths dates 
trom this joyous peiiod 

The magnificence displaced by the first civic 
magistrate vas almost legal The gilded coach, 
indeed, which is now- annuall} admit cd Ity the crowd, 
was not }ct a part o£ his state On gieat occasions 
he appeared on horseback, attended by a long caval- 
cade intoiior in magnificence only to that which, be- 
tore a coronation, escorted the sovoieign from the 
Towel to Wobtminstei The Lotd IMavoi was nevci 
soon in public without his iich roiio, his hood oC 
l)hck V eh ot, his gold chain, his jew’ol, and a great 
attendance o£ hai lungers and guards Nor did the 
woild find anything ludicrous in the pomp wliicli 
conslantl} surrounded him For it was not more 
than became the place which, as wuolding the 
strength and reproscnting the dignitj' o£ the City o£ 
London, ho was entitled to occupy in the state 
Tint CiL>, being then not only without equal in the 
countij, but without second, had, during five ind 
forty soars, exercised almost as gieat .in influence 
on the politics of Engl.ind as Pans has, in our own 
time, exorened on tho politics o£ Fianco In intelli- 
gence London was greatly in .idvanco o£ every other 
part oE the hingdoin A government, supported and 
trusted by London, could in i day obtain such 
pcounniy means as it would have taken months to 
collect fiom tho rest oL the island Nor w’cie tho 
military lesonicos oC the capital to be despised 
Tho powoi whicli tho Loid Lieutenants exorcised in 
other pirts o£ tho kingdom was in London entru«lod 
to a Commission ot eminent citizens. Under tho 
order o£ this Commission weio twelve regiments oE 
foot and two rogiraonts of lioiso. An aimy ot 
draporsLa ppxoxitices^ and journejmen tailois, with 
common councilmon tor captains and aldeimon for 
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colonels, might not indeed have been .ihlo to stand 
its giound agimst regular troops , hut theie incic 
then ^er^ Eow logulai troop« m the kingdom \ 
town, thcicloie, ^^hlch could send forth, at an hour 
notice, thousands of men, ahounding in natural 
courage, provided ^\ ilh tolorahle weipons, and no< 
iltogethei unlmctured with martial discipline, could 
not hut he a valuable ally .ind a Coriindalile 
enemy It was not Lorgotfon that ll.imnil en and 
Pym jiad been protected from lawlos'; t}i.innyhy 
the London tiainhands , tint, in the gieat crnis ot 
the civil war", the London fi nnhatuL had inarched to 
raise the siege ot Gloucester , oi th.it, in the move- 
ment ag.iinst the mill far)' l3rant‘= w Inch toliow'od 
the downfall of Ifichaid Ciomwoll, the London train- 
bands ha,d homo a signal pirt In truth, it is no 
exaggciation to sij that, hut lor the ho-tilit) of the 
City, Charles the First would never hue boon van- 
quished, and that, without the help of the City, 
Ch.ulcs the Second could scaicclv have heen le- 
stoied 

These consideiation^ may soive to e\pl.iin wh}, in 
spite of that attraction which had, during a long 
course of years, giadually drawn the instociac^' west- 
ward, a few men of high lank had continued, till a 
veiy 1 econt period, to dwell iii the vicmitv ot the E\- 
chango and of the Guildhall Sh iftesburv and Buck- 
ingham, while ong.agcd in bittei and unsciupuloiis 
opposition to the goveinraont, had thought that the) 
could nowhere cari) on their intrigues so convcnioiitly 
or so securely as under the piotectioii of the City 
magistrates and the City mihtia Shaftesbury had 
therefore lived in Aldoisgato Stieot, .it i house v, Inch 
may still no c.isily know n by piUsifiLVind wreaths, the 
graceful woik of . Inig o Buckingh.im had ordered 
his mansion near Charing Cross, once the ibodo ot 
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tlie Aicbhishops o£ Yoik, to lio pulled dov?n^ and, 
^^hlie streets and alleys v\lucli are still named after 
him ^^ere rising on that site, chose to reside in Dow- 
snte i 

} ii'^htnnahlc patl of tit* lajnfal 

The=e, ho\\e^er, wore rare exception': Almost 
all the noble iamihes of England had long migrated 
be\ond the walls The district where most of their 
to\vn houses stood lies between tiie City and the 
rf'f^ions which are now considered is rashioiiablo A 

O 

few great men still retained llimi lieredilaiy hotels in 
tiie^trand The stately li'-elling:: on the south and 
'w«^=t'^Tljmcoln’s Inn Fields ll’c 
Gndeii, Southampton Sipnio, which is now called 
rdooinshuri’ Sqime, and King’s Squaie in Soho 
Fields \ Inch is now called Soho Squan', w etc among 
the Lnourite spots Foieigii piinces weie earned 
to sec Eloo’ushiiri Squaie, i*- one ot the wonders of 
Fngland SohoSqnue, which had tnst heon built, 
-.as to our ance'fois •\ sulqeot of piide with which 
their posteriii will l.nrdK s^mpilhiso ^Monmouth 
Squire liad bnM the name v liile the foi tunes of tlie 
Duke of3Ionmqu_tii flomished , and on the sontlioin 
^kIg towered his mansion Tlic tiont though un- 
gr.iccful, was loft) and iiohK adorned The walls 
of the principal apirlmeiits weie finclj sculpfiued 
with fiuit, foliage md aimonal hearings, and wert^^ 
hung w ith emhroidercd/satin EaeM tiace of this, 
magnificence h long disappeared and no an>,toei<it- 
ical mansion is to lie found in tint once auslociat- 
Kal qnaitor A little a^ ay noi Ih from Ilolhorn and on 
the acigo of the pistuie' and coin-fields, ro=o two 
celebrated palace'; each with an ample garden One 
of them then, called Southampton Uouse and suh- 
"cquonth Bodfoul House was lomovod about fifty 
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>eais ago to make loom tor ii neu city, whicli no\\ 
coveis, ^Mth its squares, stioets, and churches, a %ast 
"aren, reno\vnod in the soronteonth conturj for pea- 
' -chos and snipes The other, Montagne }Iou=e, colo- 
iirated for its fre^coesand furniture, \^as, a few months 
after the deatlf oTl^lTarle': t!ic Second, huined to the 
ground, and ^Tas «peedil^ succecdid hj' i more niag- 
^ nifibent Montague House \\hich, having heen long 
the repositoy} of cucli vaiious and piccioiis treasuies 
ofc arE~sciGnce, and learning as uero scarceh evei 
hofore assemhlod under i single roof, has now gnon 
place to an edifice moio magnificent «till 

Nearer to the Court, on a space called ,Saint 
James’s Fields, had lust been limit Sunt James* 
Squaie and Jormjn Street Sunt lames s Church 
had lecentl} heen opened tor the accommodation ol 
the inhabitants of this new quarter Golden Square, 
which was in the next generation inhahited bv lord® 
and ministers of state, had not \of been begun In- 
deed the onh dwellings to be seen on tiio north of 
Piccadily were tliieo or four isolttcd and almost 
rural mansions, of winch the most celebrated was the 
costh pile elected by Clarendon ind nicknamed 
Dimkirk House It bad boon put chased ifter its 
founderrdoNvhnil the Duke of Albemarle The 
Clarendon Hotel and Albgmarlo Street still preseive 
the meraoij of the site 

He who then rambled to what is now the gajest 
and most crowded part of Regent Street found him- 
self in a solitude, and was sometimes so fortunate as 
to have a shot at a woodcock On the north the 
)Kford road ran between hedges Three or four 
lundred yards to the south were the garden walls 
»f a few great houses which were considered as quite 
>ut of town On the west was a meadow renowned 
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for a spung from which, long afterwards, Conduit: 
Street svas named On the east was a field not to be 
passed without a shuddei by any Londonei of that 
age There, as in a place tar fiom the haunts of 
men had been dug^, twenty yeais before, when the 
■'gieat plague'' w,i§ raging, a pit into which the dead 
caits had nightly shot coipses by scores It was 
populaily believed that the earth was deeply tainted 
*, with infection, and could not ho distuibed without 
immmwt risk to human life JSlo foundations w'eio 
laod^iere till two generations Ind passed without 
any retm n of the pestilence, and till the ghastly spot 
had long been suuonuded by buildings 

Wo should greatly on if we were to suppose that 
any of the streets and squaies then boro the same 
aspect as at present, The gieat mnjoiit}* of the 
houses, indeed, have, since tliat time been wholly, or 
in gieat pait, rebuilt If the most fashionable parts 
of the capital could be placed bofoie us such as they 
then were, we should be disgusted by their squalid 
appeaianco, and poisoned by then n^usgm^tmosjillbre 

In Covent Garden a filthy and noisy market Hvas 
held close to the dwellings of the gieat Fiuit women 
screamed, carters fouglit, cabbage stalks and rotten 
apples accumnlated an-heaps at the thresholds of the 
Qpuntess of Borksliire and p^the Bishop of Duihani 

r The centre of Lincqln^Jlnn Fields was an open 
space w'here the rabble * congregated eveiy evening, 
within a few yards of Cardigan House and Winchester 
House, to hear mounte banks harangue, to see 
bears dance, and t6^et dogs at oxen Rubbish was 
shot in eveiy pait of the area Horses weio exeicised 
there The beggars weie as noisy and im poi tu njate 
as in the worst governed cities of tlie Continent A 
Lincoln’s, Inn raumpier.was a pioverb The whole 

M — m — 6 
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Enternit y knew the iirras and hvories of every chafit- 
ably’ disposed' giarldee in the neighbourhood, and, 
as soon as his lordship’s coach and six appeared, came 
hopping and crawling in ciowds to persecute him 
■These disorders lasted, in spite of manyTTSchlents, 
and of some legal proceedings, till, in the leign of 
CrOorge the Second, Sir Joseph Ookyll, Master of the 
*Rolls, was knocked down and nearl} killed in the 
huddle of the square Then at length p .tlisades weie 
set up, and a pleasant garden laid out 

Japies’s Square was a i ecopt acle fo/ til the 
ifl-n) and ciriaeis, for all tlie dead cats and dead dogs 
if ^^^estnllnstor At one time a cudgel player kept! 
blie iiog”^ tlieio At another time alTTmpudent sq uatter ,^ 
settle himself theie, and builtCa^ «hed ^^p^ibbish 
under the Avindows of the gilded saloons in wliTch the 
first magnates'' of the realm, Norfolk, Oimoiid, Keut 
and Pembroke, gave b a ng not >■ a nd halls. It was not 
till these nuibancesTrii3~lasfed through a whole gen- 
eration, and tdl much had been written about them, 
that the mhaiutants applied to Parliament for per- 
mission to put up rails, and to plant trees 


When such was the slate of the region inhibited 
by the most lu\ui ions portion of society, we may 
easily believe that the great body of the population 
suffeied what would now be consideied as insupport- 
able grievances The pavement w IS detestable all 
foreigneis cried shame upon it The "dTaina^ was 
so bad that in i any weather the gutters soon h^ame 
toi rents Seveial facfitiiius poets have^Go¥nmeai6- 
l ated the fury with which these black rivulets loai ed 
down Snow Hill and Ludgate Hill, boainig to Fleet 
Ditch a vast tiibute of animal and vegetable filth 
from the stalls of butchers and groengiocers This 
flood was pi ofusely thrown to right and loft by coaches 
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^^‘and carts To keep as far from the carnage road as 
^ possible was tiierofoi e^ t!ie wish of every ped^buan 
The mild and timid g ave the wall The bolcTand ath- 
letic took it If t\\o' loisteiers rnet, they cocked 
their hats in each other’s faces, an^nshed each other 
about till tlie weaker^ was shoveii towards the kennel 
^If he was a mere huljy he sneaked off, nmtteiing that 
' ’he should find a time If he was pugnacious, the en-^ 
counter pi obablj, ended in a duel Tieliind Montague 
House fi ^ I ! ^ ^ iO 

The houses ^^ere not numbered There would in- 
deed have been little advantage in numbering them , 
for of the coachmen, chairnifiivpoiters, and errand 
boys of London a veiy small propoi tion could lead 
It vasnecessar} to use marks which the ino«t igno 
rant could understand The shops weie therefore 
distinguished bi painted or sculptured signs, vhich 
gave a gay and gcotesque aspect to the streets The 
walk from Oharing Cross to Whitechapel lay through 
an endless succession of Saracens’ Heads, Royal Oaks > 
Blue Bears, and Golden 'TLambs, which disappeared 
when they weie no longer required for the direction 
of the common people 

When the evening closed in, the difficulti and 
dangei of walking about London became seiious in- 
deed The gai ret vindows weie opened and pails 
were emptied with little legard/ to-tKose Avlio^^wafe 
passing below halls, bxsises- and bioken bones i 
■nere of const int occurience For, till the last yeaG 
'^^of the reign of CIni les the Second, most of the sti eets 
'■ were left in piofouiid daikness Thieves and lobbers 
ph sd-their ti ade w ith impunity yet thej w ei e hardly 
so ieruble to peaceable citizens as anothei class of 
luffiaii'; It w’as a favourite amusement of dissolute 
jTJung gentlemen to swaggei by night about the town. 
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^brenking windows, up«etting _sedans, beating quiet 
men, and offering rude c iresse s^ to pretty women 
tSeveral dynasties of these t}iants had, since the 
Restoration, domineered o\ei tlie streets The Muns 
and TityreTiis bid given place to the Hectors, and 
the Hectors had been recenllv succeeded by the 
Scourers At a later penod arose the Nicker, the 
Hawcubite, and the \et moie dreaded name of 
Mohawk 

Police of Tjondon ■ 

The machinoi}’ tor keeping the peace was utterl} 
contemptible There was an Act of Common Council 
which provided that more than a thousand watchmen 
should bo constantly on the id^Lt m the city, from 
sunset to sunri«e, and that ever} inlnhitant should 
take his turn of dut} But this Act was negligently 
executed Few of those who weie summoned loft 
their homes , and tlioso few goneially found it more 
agreeable tqJ^_plein^yhouses than to pace the stieots 

j\, > ' J^ighting of Loinlmt 

It ought to be noticed that, in the lastyeai of the 
leign of Charles the Second, began a groat change 
m the police of London, a change which has perhaps 
ad^^od as much to the happiness of the body of the 
ped|de as,re\olutions of much gieiter fame An in- 
genius pt6;iector , named Edviaid Heming, obtained 
ie ^rs pate nt conveying to him, foi a term of years, 
tlio exclusive right of lighting up London He un- 
dertook, for a moderate consideration, to place a 
light bebre' every tenth iopr,,.^qA moonless nights, 
from Mi&ihelmk^^to Lacfy jDa'Ji 'and from six to 
H\olvo of the clock Those vho now see the capital 
all the year round, from dusk to dawn, blazing with 
a splendour beside which the illuminations for La 

gne and Blenheim would have looked pale, ma^ 
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perliaps smile to think oE Heminu s lantotns, which 
"hmmored Eeohly beEore one house in ten during a 
small part o£ one night in three But such was not 
the Heeling o£ his contcmpoianes^ His scheme was 
enthusiasticalB applauded, and Fuiionslj attacked 
The triends oE improvement evtolle i him is the 
greatest o£ all tin* beneCactor^ o£ h^^ citj What, 
they asked, w ei o the boasted inventions oE Ai chimedos, 
when compared w’lth the achievement o£ the mm 
who hid turned the noctuinal shades into noon day ^ 
In spite oE these eloqnont eiiln.ifie^ the cause of^dnrk- 
ness was not lett undefeniijeiJ There weio tools On 
that ago who oppo'od the introduction ot what w i- 
called the new light ii strennoii'lv .1? tools in oui .igc 
hive opposed the iiiti oduotion oC viocuution and 
raih 0 ids, is sti cnuously as the tools oC in ago antei loi 
to the dawn of histoi} ihmhtloss opposed the in- 
troclucfion ot the jiloiighand ol alphahof ic il wilting 
Mail} }eai^ after the date ot Heniing’^ jiitent then 
weie cvteiisno diitiicts m wlindi no lump w.is seen 

lJ) b II lll/l‘fl I'tl ^ 

V 

M <' mil} iM'ih imagine what, in -uoh time'- mu^' 
have tiecn the st ife oL the qu 11 (ci s ol Ijondon wliicl 

\Vcie peopled b} tlie o utc.i>l< of --oi nGH .Amon^ 

those qnartei s one h<ui attained a ‘•cindaloiis ])ie- 
eminence Un the cnnfino' ot the C'lt} and the Tenifik 
bad been Lonndeil, in the thirloonth cenlui},a llousi 
ot (^rmebte Ji’ri irs, di-tinguishod by then wbilt 
liocjh TI,o ]i, t'”' 

Jioi 01 niiitioii, iieen a sa’imtiiaia toi cnmiiiils, .md stil 
retained the piivilogo ot piotecfing dcbtois trom ai- 
lo-^f Iii'-olvonts conseijiientl) weio to bo (ound ir 
ever} dW’clling, fi om^callar to giiiiet Ot these i 
laigc proportion weie knaves and liboi tine-,, .ind vioic 
tollow’od to then as}lum h} women moic abandoned 
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thin tlieinsehe'? llio ci\il|) 0 \\oi u unxltle to kpop 
onler in a di't.ict sw.innui" XMtli ‘^ucli uih'ibif'tnts , 
and tluis Whitofnais Keciine tlie fnonnto report of 
ill Axlio \Mslied to he cunnci|ntcd from the rostr.iin(> 
ot the las\ Tliough the JogilK helong- 

ing to tlio pi tto ovtended Old} to c i=(’' of dfhl, clieat*- 
Fxl'^e \Mfne" 0 «, forger®, and l ii«r1iu n men fomul re- 

fuge tlioic For imid®t a t.dihle ®o de®])ot itc no 
peace oflicor^ life \\ is in -afe^^^ ^ \t / 

‘ Rescue hullie® with sworef® lind U ud^dl®, mil 
torniigiiit Ijjg' with spits ind hrooinstulTs ponied 
forth !)> hundre'd-. , uul ihoiniinder win fortumte 
d he e'Ciipcd hick into 1 h'et tsfreot InjjXlcd 
stiippid, Hid puinped upon H\cu ihe w inaiit of the^ ' 
k luef histue of Fngl Hid eonlil not h' executed 
wulioat the help of i coinpuu of nniskefeers 
''iich relic® of the h irhuri®tnoF tie diike't ieo®"oie 
to lie found within i short will: of the cli'inihoi- 
whole boniei® v.ii- sti.d\ mg lii'tori and law of tlif 
dupel wc'io 1 iiIot®ou IS preichiim of lie coflec 
liou'o Were I)i\den w is p h® ig ]udgmonT on 
pooiii' ml jili%', md of the h ili \ hei e the Koxal 
'soeufc w i' e\uinimn<r the X'{ionoinu.d s\~tem of 
Flic eu ton - < 


I III ( <iii, / 

Lich of the two cities which mole up the caipit il 
ol rngliiid h u! its own eentn of itfi teuton In 
tin nieti opoli- of coinmerc.e the jioint of conveigonee 
'was the I‘]\ch mu-p in the metropolis of fishum file 
Pi! ice But ilie Pal ice did not r^t iin its mfluftice 
'O long tis the Excli mge Ino Reiolution c.om- 
pletelx dtcied the relitions hotween the C’ourt end 
the higher cl i«sos of society It w is hv dogtee' dis- 
"oceiedthit the King, in his indiTidnal capacit}, 
id sere little to give that coronets ind garters, 
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bi^hopncs and embassiej, lordships of the Treasur} 
and telj^r^ipTof~tlieTE\chequer, nay, e\en chaiges 
in the royal stud and bedcbarabei, weie leally be- 
stowed, not by him, but by his advisers. E\ery 
ambitious and covetou s, man perceived that he v ould' 
consult his own inteiest ^ar bettor by acq^uirmg the 
dominion o£ a Goinish boiough, and by rendering 
good serMCe to the ministry duiing a critical session, 
tbhn by becoming the companion, or even the 
A mn ion oE hi? prince It w as therefoi e in the a nte- 
chauibeis, not of Geoige the First and of George 


the Second, but ot Walpole and of Pelham that the 
daily crowed of courtiers w.iS to be fo^irjd,? j^It is also 
to bo lemarked that the same Revolution, which 


made it impossible tint our Kings sh^ld use the 
patronage ot the slate meiety toi the purpose ot 
giatifMngtheu peisonal p icdi le ^io ns, gave us seveial 
Kings unfitted by then edncation and habits to be 
gracious and alfa^lile hosts They had been bom and 
bled on the Gohlinent Ihev never felt themselves 
at home in oui islind It they spoke oiii lantfnage 
they spoke it inelogmth and with effoi t Oui na- 
tional chai actor the} ne\t*i fully undeistood Out 
national rauiners they haidl} attempted to acquire 
The most impoitint p.nt of their c hity. they pei- 
foimed bettei than an} riilei viho had precedec 
them tor thev governed stnctl} accoiding to law - 
but they could not bo the fiist gentlemen of the 
main, the head^ of polite societ} If evei the} 
unbent ,... it was in a veiy small ciicle wheie haidh ac 
Ikighsh face was (o he seen and they v\eio nevei 
so happ} as when the} could escape foi a suminei 
to their native land They had indeed then da}s oi 
reception foi oui nobility and gentiy , but the le 
ception was mere mattei of form and became at las 


as solemn a ceremony as a funeral 




(Not such was the court oE Chailes the Second 
White hall, when lie dwelt there, was the Eocus oE- 
politiCcri'intiighe -and oE fi^hionable gaiety HalE 
tlie' .iolihn ^g and halE tlie flirtid g oE the motropoli« 
went on under his rooE Whoever could m.iLe liim- 
self agreeable to the piince, or could secure the good 
offices ot the ini«tiess, might hope to rise in the 
world without lendeiing anj soraice to the govein- 
mont, without being even known b} sight to any 
minister oE st-ite This com tiei got a Eiigate, and 
that a compuiy ,a third, the paidon of a rich 
oftendei , a fouith, a lease of mown land on 
tiyms^ It the ^ Kinii, ui^l^cd his pleasure that i 
bn eHess 1 iwyci should be made a judge, oi that i 
libertine b nonet should bo midea poei, the gIa^est 
counsellors, alter a little murmuring, submitted 
Intel est, therefore, diow a constant press oE suitors to 
the gates ot the palace , and tho'e gates alwiys stood 
wide The King kept open hou«o c\ei\ daj, mid ill 
da> long Eoi tho goodsocieti ot I^ondon, lhee\tiemo 
^Vhlgs only excepted liaulls iiiy goiiilomin had 
anj difficulty in making his »\ to tho loyii presence 
Tho lefOe w is exactl} what the woid impoi ts Some 
men ot qualify came e\ci) moining to st.md lound 
then mistei, to clu{., jy th^^^^hilo bis w ig; was''* 
combed and liis cfivat and to accompany him 
in Ills earl> walk through the P irk All person-: 
who hid been pioperly .inliodnced might, without 
any special injiUtiou, go to «eehiin dine, sup, dance, 
and play at hrfyiil,"'and might have the pleasure ot 
he 11 ing him tell stones, whichi iiideed he told i c- 
inirkilily well, ibout Ins flight fioin Worcestei, and - 
about the misery which he had endured when he 
was a state prisoner m the hinds of the canting'' 
meddling picachers oE Scotland Bystauders^wirdhi 
Bs Majesty lecogm/ed often came in foi a courteous 
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wold Thi=: pioved .i far moie successful kingciaffc 
than any-th.it his f.ithei oi grandfather had piactis- 
ed It was not easy for the most austere repub- 
lic in of the school of Ilai vel to resist^the fascTnation 
of so raucli good huinoui .ind affabiht^ "m^ny 

a \eter.in Cavalier, in whose he.iit the lemembiance 
of u^equited s.aGi ifices .ind sei \ tees had been feste i 
mg^ durihg^twenty 3 e.irs, was compens.ited in one 
inomoiit for wounds and seqii est/afion s by his 
so\oreign s kind nod, ,nid ‘ GoilTiTessjmu, my old 
fifiend ' ’ 








,'if 1 ^ 

-Y Wliitohill ii.ilurill^ became the chief jj^le of 
news Whenover tlieio was .i lumoui th.it anything 
import int hid happLiied or was about to happen, 
people hastened tbitliei to olitain intelligence fiom 
the fountain head The gillones piesented the ap- 
peal ance of a modem club room at an anxious 
time The) weio full of people enquuing whethei 
the Dutch mail w.is in, wli.it tidings the express 
fiom Fi.ince huihiought, whethei John Sobiosky^ 
h.id beaten the Turks, whethu the Doge of GenoaV 
was lealh at P n i- Theie were inatteis about which 
it wao -ate to t.ilk aloud But ihoie wore subiects 
concei ning which intoi ni.ition w IS a'sked ,ind given 
in whispeis ILid H.ilifax i£ot the bettei of lloches- 
tei ? W IS theie io^ ,bo a J^irliiment ? Was the 

^ il id Mon" 
Hague 

Men tiled toicid the counton nice ot evei) ministei 
i-. he went thioiigh the^^rong toundfiorn the loyul 
cloiot All soils ()1 auguijes w'eW^diiiwn lioni the 
tone in wdiich Hi-. Ifije^ty spoke to the Loid Piosi- 
dent, 01 fiom the laugh with which His MajesG 
honoured .i lest of the Loid I’rivy Seal , and in ,i 
few’ hours the hopes .ind fc.ii'' mspiied by such slight 


W 13 thei e io^ (lj)o 

Duke ol Yo l^'t'alK going to Scotliiid 
month I Pill) fioeii siiniinonod Lioin thf* 
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indications hadspreid to ill tho coftoo houses from 
S'lint James’s to the Tower /t^-, , 

The coffee hoiae', 

The coffee house most not bo dismissed mth a 
cuisor}' mention It might indeed at tint time have 
been not improperlj' called <i most important politi- 
cal institution No Parliament had sat for > cats 
^"Tho municipal council of tho Uit;v had coaled to 
I speak tho sense of tho citizens Public meetings 
Inranffues, n solutions, and the lest of the modem 
machinoi i of agitation had not yet come into fashion 
Nothing loiernbling the modern newspaper ovistod 
In such oncumstances tho coffee hou'^es were the 
chief organs thiough which the public opinion of the 
metropolis vented itself €• ‘j t 

The fii-,tof these est ibUsliments had been §et up, 
in the time ot the Gommonwo.dth b} a Turkey mer- 
chant, who had acquned among the Mahometans i 
taste for then favourite beieiaye ’J’ho conienieiico 
of being able to ma ke .a ppqin t men ts m any pai t of 
the town, and of '‘being .ible to pass evenings socnlly 
at a very ‘•mall cliaige w.is so great that the fashion 
spread fast Evei y man of the upper or middle c!as« 
went daily to his coffee house to learn tho nows and 
to discuss it Eiery coffee house had one oi more 
orators to whose eloquence the Cl ow'd listened with 
admiration, and who soon became, what the ]OUi nalists 
of our time have been called, a foui th^ Esju^c of the- 
ledm The Couil had long seen with uneisiness the 
grow'th of this now powei in tho state An attempt ts 
had been made, during Danb-y’s administration, to 
close the coffee houses But men of all pai ties missed 
then usual places of lesoit so much that thoie was 
an -universal outciy The goveinmcnt did not 
venture, in opposition to a feeling so strong and 
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general, to enEorce a regulation of which the legality 
might well be questioned Since that time ten years 
had elapsed and daring those years the number and 
influence of the coffee houses had been constantly 
increasing Foreigneis leraarked that the coffee 
house «as that which especially distinguished London 
fiom ill othoi cities ; tint the coffee house was the 
Londoner’s home and that those who wished to find 
gentleman commonly asked, not whether he lived 
qn Fleet Street or Chancery Lane but whether he 
di equented the Gi ecm n ol — tji e Rainbow NobodVfi 
!waa excluded from those places who liid down his 
penny at the bar Yet every rank and piofession, 
and every shade of leligious and political opinion, 
h.id its own headqu.irteis There were houses neai 
Saint James’s Pailv wheie tops congregated their 
rkeScls^jl jShmildei s covered with black or flaxen 
vMgsnot less ample than those which are now worn 
Iiv tlie Chancellot and b\ the Speaker of the House 
of Commons The wig c.ime Lorn Pans , and so- 
did the lest of the fine gentlemans ornaments, his 
embroidered coat, his f ring ed glo\e 5 and the tassel 'i 
which upheld his pantaloons The cou^eIsatlon wa*? 
m that dialect which, long after it had ceased to be 
spoken in fisinoiiable ciicles, continued in the mouth 
mf Loid Foppmgton to excite the mirth of theati es 
Ihe atmo=:pheie was like that of a perfumer s shop. 
Tobacco 111 ain other form than that of richh scent- 
ed snuff was held in abomination If any clown, 
Ignorant of tlit usages of the house, called foi a pipe', 
the sneers of the whole assemblv and the short 
answei s of the waitei 5 soon convinced him that he 
had hettei go ‘somewhere else Hor indeed, would 
he haie had fai to go For m gener d, the coffee 
looms r eeked w ith tobacco like a guai droom , and- 
strangers sometimes expressed their surpiiso that so- 

r - “ J 
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n).iny people should leave tlieir own fiiesides to sit 
in the midst o£ eteinal iog and stench Novsheie 
, was the Smoking more constant than at Weill’s That 
'■'’celebiated house, situated Iietween Coient Grardeii 
' and Bow Street, vras sacied to polite letteis Theie 
the talk was about poeticar 3 ustiee and the Unities o£ 
pkce and tiinb ’"'^Tliere was a faction £oi Penanlt 
^and the moderns, a faction tor Boileau and the m- 


^^cients One group debated w’hether Paradise Lost 
sought not to have been in ih^me To another an 
envious poetaster demonstiated that Venice pIeseI^- 
5ed ought to have been hooted from the stage Under 


^ no roof was a gieatei variety of figuies to bo seen 
, There were Earls in stais and g^'tera^ clergymen in 


cassocks and bands, pert Template, slieepish lads^ 
from the Univeisities, tianslators^and indevmakeis 


yin rigged coats of The gie.it pi ess to 

^ get iieai the chan wheie Jolin Dr}don smo In 

wintei tint chair was aiw ly- iti the wannest nook 


b> the fire , in summei it stood in th e" balcon y io 
bow to the Jby^eatOf and to hei^ iTTs opinion of 
Racine s last ti agedy or ot Bossii’t. tioitise on epic 
^ poefrv was thought a piivilege \ piocb from bn 
^nuft box was an bonoui 'siifhcient to turn the he id 


of a young enthusiast Theie weie coffee houses 
- whoie the fiist medical men might be consulted 
Doctoi John Radcliffe, wdio, in tliejeai lb85, rose 
to the laigest practice in London, came daily, at the 
ohoui wlien the Exchange was full, from lin house in 
I^BoW Street^j^^^i f,islm>nable part of the capital 
^-to (Jai rawa^^mhtTw 1^0 be ^found, suriounded In 
f surgeons and apoihecaiios, '■'at a paiticulai table 
^ There weie Puritaji^cofteo bouses wheio no o.ith wa- 
lie.iril, and where l arklianed men discussed election 
^ind reprobation tbrougb__lhoir__noses , Jew coffee 
houses wliore dai-keyed money changois from Venice 
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J.ind from Amsteid im gicotod e.icli othoi and Popish 
coffee houses uhoie, as goou Piotcstants be]Ie^ed, 
'l.Q.tluLs pi mnod, o\ or then cupc, inothei great fire, 
and ca«t silvei hnllot"; to shoot the King 

f These gregaijous lialnts had no small shaie m 
loumnu the cliai acter of the J<ondonei of that ago. 
He \^a« indeed, i diffoient being Horn the rustic 
Unghshman Theie was not then the mteicoui«e 
which now e\is(s between the two classes Onl-v 
^el\ great men were in the habit of dividing the 
\eir between (own and connti} Few Qsquuos came 
to the capital tin ice in their lives Now was it jot 
the practice of ill citi/ens m easj oircnnistances to 
bieathe the fresh air of the fields and woods during 
•=oine weeks of c\cr\ ■summer A cocknej’-, in a 
iuial village, wa- stated at as much as if he had in- 
tiudecl into i Kuial ol liottentots On the other 
hand, when the lord oL a Lincolnshiro or Shropshiie 
111 inoi ippoared in Bleei Streot ho was as easily dis- 
tingindied fiom the lesidont population as a Talk 
or .1 Lasc ais lIis; dice's. In'; gait, his accent, the' 
manner m which he ga/.ed at the shops, stumbled 
into the giitte i s, ran agam'tt tho porter^, and stood 
under tho waterspouts, maiked him out as an ex- 
cellent «ulncct for tho operations of swindleis and 
inuterer- Cullies jostled— him into the kennel 
Hacknex coichmon ‘■pla'^hod him from head to foot 
dlneaes exploied with perfect securitj^ the huge 
pockets oL Ins hor«omin'^ coit, while ho stood en- 
tranced by tbo splendour of tho Lord IMaj-or’s show 
3 Ioncj droppers, Eoiic.fi om tho cart’s tul, introduced 
tlieinselves to him, and appeared to him the most 
honest fucndlj gentlemen that he hid over seen 
Painted women, tho refuse of Leyvknoi Lane and 
Whetstone Paik, passed themselves on him for 
countesses .ind maids of honoiu If lie asked his v,aj’ to 
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Saint J.unes’b, his inEormants sent him to Milo End 
If he wont into a shop, he was instantly discerned to 
bo a fit pm chaser of evoiy thing that nobody else would 
buy, of secondhand embroidory, copper rings, and 
watches that would not go If he rambled into 
any fashionable callce house, ho became a mark foi 
the insolent derision of fops and #the giave waggery 
of T empl.as Eniaged and moi’tified, he soon re- 
turned tU his mansion, and there, In the homage of 
his tenants and the conveisation of Ins boon com- 
pinions, found consolation for the vexations and 
Jiumiliations which he had undergone There he was 
once nioie a great man, and saw’ nothing above him- 
self except when at the assizes he took his seat on 
the bench nea the Judge, or when at the muster of 
the militia he saluted the Loid Lieutenant 

JhfTicuUy of liaielhnrj 

The chief cause which made the fusion of the 
difteient elements of society soimpoifect was the ex- 
tieme difficulty which our inccstors found in p.issing 
from place to place Of ill inventions, the alphabet 
and the punting pi ess done excepted, those ln^en- 
tions which abridge distance have done most for the 
civilisation of our species Every impiovement of 
the means of locomotion benefits mankind moiall} 
and intellectually as well as materially, and not only 
facilitates the intei change of the vaiious pioduction« 
of nature and ait, but lends to remove national and 
provincial antip atlucs, and to bind togethei all 
the branches of the great human family In the 
seventeenth centuiy the inhabitants of London were 
for almost eveiy practical puipose, farthei fioin 
Reading than they noware from Edinbuigh, and 
farther fiom Edinburgh than they now ai o from 
Vienna 
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The suUjOcts ofc Clmilos tho Second wore not, it 
1^ true, quite unacquainted with that principle which 
has, in oui own tunc, pioduced an unpiocedonted re- 
^ olution in luiraan iff-uis, which has enabled navies 
to advance in face of wind and tide and brig ides of 
troops, attended by all tlioir baggage and artilieiy, 
to traAerse kingdoms at a pac*' equal to that oC the 
fleetest race hoi^^o The Maujness of Woicestor hid 
locontl) observed tho o\pin<i\o power ot moistuie 
rarefied by Iic.it AUet mln^ ovpcninonts he had 
‘Succeeded in consti acting a rude sto im engine, wdiich 
he called a firewater work, and which he pronounced 
to bo an adinifable and most Corciide instrument of 
propulsion Bat tho ^Maiquc'^s was suspected to lie 
am.idmin, .aid known to be a Bupist Hi^irncn* 
tions, tlioi ofoi e, found no lai onniblo reception Idis 
fire wiferwoik might, perliaps, furnisli m itlei foi 
convors ition at a meeting of iho Iloynl Society, hut 
was not applied to .in> piacticil pmpose Theie 
were no railway except a few made oL tiinbor, on 
which cods wore carried from tho mouths of the 
Northumhii in pits to the banks of the Tyne There 
was ^erv little internal communication In water 
A few attempts h id been made to deepen and embank 
tho natural slieims, but with ^letidei success Havdly 
a single navigable canal hud been even projected 
The English of tint dav weie in tlic liahit of talking 
with mingled admiration and dcspaii of tho immense 
trench by whicii Lewis the Fourteenth hid made a 
junction between the Atlantic and the j\toditci- 
ranean They little Ihoughi that then country 
would, in the com so of a few generations, he in- 
torsectod, at (ho cost of pin ate .idventui ers, by 
aifificiai nvcis nuking up more than foui times 
tho length of the Thames, tlic SoAoin, and tho Tienf 
togotlior 
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Badne ^ of the i oad^ 

It was by the highways that hotli tiavellers and 
goods generally pa‘-sed from place to place and those 
highways appeii to have been fai worse than might 
have been expected from the degree of wealth and 
^civilisation wjnch tiie nation hid even then attained 
^n‘lb4' be^4 liiie^ of-commumcation the were 
deep, the descents piecipitons, ind the wav often 
such as it was linrdh possible to distinguish in the 
dusk, from the unenclosed heath and fen which lay 
on both sides Itilph Thoiesby, tlm a gtiquai v . was 
in danger ot losing his wav on the gieat Noith road 
between Biriiby Moor and Tnxtoid, and actnall) 
lost his waj between Doncaster and York Pepys 
and his wife, tiavellingin their own coach, lost their 
way between Newbuij and Reading In the course 
of the same tour they lo't then wav neat Sali'sbuiy, 
and were in danger of having to pass the night on the 
plain It was only in fine weather that the whole 
ilireadth ot the ro.ul was available £oi wheeled 
'vehicles Often the mud lay deep on the right and 
■ the left and onlv i narrow tiack of firm ground 
.rose above the quagmuo At such times obstruc- 
tions and quirrels were frequent, and the path was 
sometimes blocked up during a long time b} carrieis, 
neither of whom would break the way It happen- 
ed almost every daj, that coaclies stuck fast, until 
ai team of cattle could be piocured from some neigb- 
Douring faim, to tug them out of the s joug h But 
m bad soisons the travelloi bad to encounter incon- 
•venienCGs still more serious Thoiesby, who was in 
the habit of travelling between Leeds and the capital, 
has locorded, in his Diarj, such a series of perils and 
disasters as might suffice for a journey to the Prozen 
Ocean or to the Desert of Sahara On one occasion 
he learned that the floods were out between Ware 
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and London, that n pissengers had to swim for their- 
Ines, and that a h]{igler_had perished in the attempt' 
to cross In consequence of these tidings be turned 
out oE the high road, and was conducted across ‘jome 
meado'^s, where it was necessary for him to ride to 
the saddle skirts in water In the course oE another 
lourney he narrowh e«c-iped being swept away by an 
inundifion oE the Trent He was afterwards detained 
at iStamford fourdaAs, on account of the state oE the 
roads, and then a entered to proceed only because 
Eonrtecn members of the House of Commons, who 
were going up in a body to Parliament with guides 
and numerous attendants, took him into their com- 
pany On the roads of Derln shire, travellers were 
in const mtyEear for'^n ir necks, and wore frequently 
coiupelled^fqlfiligli't and lea^lVliem tieasts The great 
route throauh Wales to Holyliead was in such a state 
that in lt)8') a aiceroy, going to Ireland, was five 
hours in travelling fouiteon miles, from Saint Asaph 
to Conwa} Between Conwaj and Beaumaris ho 
was forced to wdk great part of the wa> , and liis 
lady was c irrmd in a liit**r Hi> coach was with 
mnch difiiculiy, and bj the In Ip of many hands, 
brought .ifter him entire In gt'noral carriages w ere 
tak* n to pieces at Conway, and borne, on tho shoul- 
ders of stout WoLh pca'-ants to tho Menai Straits 
In some parts oE Kent and >Sus3e\, none but the 
strongest hor'^es could in wmtei, get through tho bof^, 
in which, at e\era step, they '^ank deep The mar- 
kets were often iuiccessiblo during several months. 
It I'l said that the fruits of tho earth weio sometimes 
‘:uffered to rot in one pl.ice, while in another pi ice, 
distant only a few miles, the supply fell far short of 
the demand The wheeled carriages were, m this 
diitnct, gonerall} pulled by oycii When Prince 
George of Henmark visiled the stately mansion of 

M. — hi— 7 
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Petwortli in wot wentlier, ho was si\ hours in going 
nine miles, and it wa^; necessary th.it a bod} of stiird} 
hinds should bo on o.icli side oE his co.ich, in order to 
pxo|i it OE the cairmgos whioli convoyed his refimio 
sovoial wore upsot and irniired A letter Erom one oE 
the party has been proser\ed, in winch the unEortu- 
nate com tier complains lhat, during fourteen hours ho 
never once alighted, o\cept wdien his coach was ovor- 
tiirnod or stuck fast ui the mud 

One chief c.auso oE fho bidnoss of tho roids seems 


to have boon the dofoctivo state of tho law Hi or} 
parish was bound to repair tho highways which passed 
through it Tlic poa«<intry wore foicod to give thou 
gratuitous labour si\ da}s in tho lear ]f this was 
not sufficient, lined labour was einplo}od, and (lie 
ovponso was mot by a paiocliial i.ito That a route 
connecting two groat towns,~"\niicIi li.ne i large and 
"tl mvin g tiado with each other, should be niainttuncd 
at Til 0 cost ol the rural popiil ition scattered between 
them IS obviousl} unjust , and tins injustice was 
poculiarl} gl.irmg in tho c.iso of the gicat North 
road, which tri\orsed vorj poor and tliinl} inhabit- 
ed distiicts, and joined very iicli and populous 
distiicts Indeed it was not in the power oE the 
paiishosot Huntmgdondiiro to mend aliigliwaj worn 
by tho const lilt ti iffic between the West Hiding o£ 
york-hiro and London Soon ^tho Restoiation 
I this griovauco attnefed the notico^pb„P.irliamcnt , 
/and an act, the first of our many t iifnp iko acts, was 
passed imposing a sm dl toll on traTeTltuT'and goods, 


Eoi tho purpose oE keeping some puts o£ this impoi- 
tanl hue oE communication in good lopaii This 
innovation, however, e\citcd miny muunurs , and 
the other great avenues to tho capital wore long left 
under tho old system A change was at length 
effected, but not without much difficult} Foi unjust 
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and absuid taxation to ^^lllch men are accustomed 
IS often borne far more \Mllingly than the most 
reasonable impost which is new It Mas not till many 
toll bars had been violently pulled down, till the 
troops had in maii'^ distiicls been forced to act 
against the people, and till much blood had been shed, 
that a good system was intiodiiced B} slow degiees 
reason triumphed over pre]udice , and our island is 
noM crossed in ever}’ direction by near tliiity thou- 
sand miles of turnpike road 

On the best highways heavy ai tides weie, in the 
time of Charles the Second, gonerallv com eyed fi om 
place to place by stag/^ Vaggons In the s^aw of 
these vehicles nestled a cTo^ of passengeis, who 
could not afford to travel by conch or on hoiseback, 
and who were presented by infirmity, oi by the 
weight of then luggige, fiom going on foot The 
expense of transmitting he ivy goods in this way was 
enoiraous From London to Biiminglmm the cliaige 
w’as seven pounds a ton , from London to Exeter 
twehe pounds a ton This was about fifteen pence 
a ton for eiery mile, moie by a thud than was 
afterward® charged on turnpike loads, and fifteen 
times what IS now demanded by inilway companies 
“i The cost of conveyance amounted to a pHihibilml^^ 
tax on many useful articles Coal in particnlai was 
novel seen except in the distncts whoio it was pio- 
duced, or in the distncts to which it could be cairied 
by’ sea, and was indeed alw ay s know'll in tlie south 
ot England by the name of sea coal 


On byroads, and gencially tliionghout the coiiii- 
tiy north of Yoik and wesj^f ^xe^pi,^ ^oods were 
earned b\ long liains of P cicfcln^i s ^0^1^>se stiong 
and patient beasts, the breed of which is now extinct, 
.vei'o uttoiukd by a class of men wdio seem to have 
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borno much rosembl.mco to the fep.imsh mjiJeteeie 
A travellei of liinnblo condition often found it con- 
venient to perform a lonrney mounted on a p.ick- 
saddle bot\^eon U\o baskets, under the care of these 
hard^ guides The ovpense of tin- mode of convo}- 
anco was small But tlie cara\an moved at a foot*'; 
pace, mdinwintei the cold was often insupport- 
able . / , 

The rich commonl) tiavolled in thoirown car- 
nages, with it least four horses C’ottori, the facetious 
poet, attempted to go from London to the Peak with 
a single pair, but found at S,iint Albans that the 
journey would bo insupportablj tedious, and altered 
^iis plan^^^A coach and si\ is m our lime never seen, 
o\ 0 ' j)t as pirt of some pagcint^^Thc frequent men- 
tion thorefoie of such equipages iifold bo6k4 lA hkdy 
to mislead us We ittnbute to j uagnificp nco what 
w IS roallj the effect of a aery disagreeable necessity 
People, in the time of Charles the Second tra^ellHd 
with si\ horses, because w'lih i simllor nuinboi there 
was gieat dangei of sticking last in the miio Nor 
weio GAon si\ hoisos ilwajs sufViciont Vanbrnjih 
in the succeeding generation, described with gieat 
limnoui the waj in winch a conntij gentleman, new- 
ly chosen i moinhor of Parliunent, went up to 
London On that occasion ail the c\ortions of six 
boasts, two of whicli bad been taken from the plough, 
could not sa^o tbo family coach from being embe^ 
ded quagmn e C'^’^ ''''i ‘ 

St^ge coach e'- 

Public carnages had recenth been much impioi- 
ed During tlio years which immediately followed 
the Restoration, a/ 'drlige^nce ran between London 
and Oxford in two days The passengers slept at 
’ .eaconsfiold At length in the spring of 166*^, a great 
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and daimg io noyat ion was attempted It was an* 
/ non need that a vehicle, described as the Fly mg Coach, 
would pei £oi m the whole ]oui nej between sum i-^e and 
sun-et This spiuted ntideriakmg vas solemnly 
considered and smclioned by the Beads oF the Uni- 
versily, and appears to have evcited the same 'Oit 
o£ intere-st which is excited in our own time by the 
opening of a new railiMiy The Vico-chancelioi by 
a notice aftived in all public places, pifsoribed the 
hour and place oL departure The success of the 
experiment was coiiijilete At six m the morning 
the cai nano bet; in to mo\e fioni before the .mcient 
front of All Souls’ College and at seven in thee^en- 
ing the adventurous genthaiien who had run the fiist 
risk were «afol} deposited at their inn in London 
The emulation of the sister Uiii\ei 3 it> was moved 
and soon a dihgonce w IS sot up which in one da> 
cirried passotig*^ia fiom Cambridge to the capital 
At the close of the leign of Chailos the Second fly- 
ing cairuigos lan thrice a w’oi k from London to the 
chief towns But no st ige co icli, indeed no '^tigo 
waggon, appears to h n 0 piocecded furthei north 
than York, oi fuithoi w'est than Exeter The oidi- 
nary diy’s lourtioy of a flying coach was about fifty 
miles in the summer but in winter when the ways 
weiebad and tlie nights long, liitle more than 
thirty The Chostoi coich, the Yoik coich, and 
the Exeter coach generalh leachod London in fotii 
d ly^s dui ing the fine ‘•eason, but at Clnistmis not 
till the sixth day The jussengei s, six in nnaiber, 
w* 10 all seated in the carnage Foi .iccidcnts weie 
so fi equent that it would have hoon mo-it poiilous 
to mount the root The oidinaiy' faro wis about 
twoponc-* halfpenny a mile in snmraor, and soinewdiat 
more in winter 

This mode of travelling, which by Enghahraon of 
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the [)ie‘!ont dii} would bo regarded ns infeufEerably 
slow, seemed to our ancestors ^^onderEuIl^ and indeed 
alarmingly rapid In woik piihlishod a few montlis 
before the death of Charles the Second, the flying 
coaches ,iro ovtollcd as fai suponoi to any similar 
vehicles ever known m the world Then velocity is 
" (ho suhiecf of speciaJ cotnmend ilion, and is triumph- 
antly contrasted with the sluggish pace of the 
continental jips^^ But with bo isfsjiko^ the<=o was 
mingled the sound ol complaint md.i inoc fivp"'^ The 
interests of laigo classes had been unfavourably 
affected by the establishment of the now' diligences , 
and, as usuil, many persons were, from mere dupidity 
and obstmncv disposed to clamour agiinst the 
innovation, simply because it was an innovation 
It was vohemcntl} aiguodth.it tlii'? mode of con- 
veyance would bo fatal to the bleed of horses and 
to the noble art of horsemmship , that the Thames, 
which had long been an important nursery of seimeii, 
would CO iso to bo the chief ihoroughfare from 
London up to Wmd'«orand down to Gravc'^end that 
saddlers md spurriers would bo ruined by' hundieds , 
that numeious inns, at which moantcd trnelleis had 
been in the h ibit of stopping, would bo deseited, 
and would no longer pay' any' rent that (ho new 
j'^carri iges were too hot in summer and too cold in 
wintei that the passengers w ei e grievously' annoyed 
;^by invalids and ciying children , that the coach 
sometimos'rcached the inn so Into that it was impos- 
sible to get supper, and sometimes started so early 
that it v\as impossible to get breakfast On these 
grounds it was gravely recommended that no public 
coach should bo permitted to have more than four 
horses, to start oftener than once a week, or to go 
-v,more than thirty miles a d.iy' It was hoped that 
this regulation were adopted, all except the sick 
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and the lame would leturn to the old mode o£ 
travelling Petitions embodying such opinions as 
these were presented to the King in council from 
several companies of the City of London, fiom 
several provincial towns and from the justices of 
several counties We smile at the&e things It is 
not impossible that our (descendants, when they^^reaiK 
the history of the opposition offered by ^uppduylftid'y 
prejudice io the improvements of the nineteenth 
century, may smile iii their turn 

In spite of the attractions of the flying coaches, 
ityvas still usual for men wdio enjoyed health and 
‘vigour, and who were not encumbered by much 
" Laggagp, to perform long jouineys^on horseback 
^ If the traveller wished to move expediijously'lie rode 
-'‘■■'pjDst. Fresh saddle hoi ses and 'guides were to be 
procured at convenient distances along all the great 
lines of road The chaige was threepence a mile 
for each horse, and fouinence a stage for the guide 
In this manner, when the ways were good, it was 
possible to travel, for a considerable time, as rapidly 
as bv any conveyance known in England, till vehicles 
' were propelled by steam There were as yet no post 
chaises , nor could those who i ode in their own 
coaches ordinarily procure a ch inge of horses The 
King, howe\er, and ^fhe;great officeis of state were 
able to comma n(^ I^s " Thus Charles commonly 
went in one da) fronr~Whitehall to Nev market, a 
distance of about fifty-five miles thiough a level 
country , and this was thought by his subjects a 
proof of great activity Evelyn performed the same 
journey in company wuth the Lord Treasurer Clifford 
The coach was drawn by six horses, which were 
changed at Bishop Stortford and again at Chestei- 
ford. The travellers reached Newmarket at night 
Such a mode of conveyance seems to haie been 
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considered as a rare^ln^cy confined to princes and 
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iglmaymen 


ministers 


Whatevei might be the way in which a journey 
was pei formed, the travellers, unless they weie nu- 
merons and well armed, ran considerable risk of being 
Stopped and plundered The mounted highwaym in, 
a marauder known to our generation only from 
books, was to be found on every main road The 
wa'-te tracts which lay on the great routes neai 
London weie especially haunted by plunderers of this 
class Honnslow Heath, on the great Western Road, 
and Finchley Common, on the great Northern Road, 
were perhaps the mo'^t celebrated of these spots The 
Cambridge scholars t'emhled when they approached 
Epping Forest, even in broad daylight Seamen who 
had just been paid off at Chatham were often com- 
pelled to deliver their purses on G.idshill, celebra ed 
nkit^a hundred years eailier by the greatest of poets 
/'^as the scene of the ^pnedatigns of Falstaff The 
public authorities seem to have been often at a loss 
how to deal with the plunderei s At one time it was 
announced in the Gazette, that seveial peisons, who 
were strongly suspected of being highvaymen, but 
against whom there was not sufficient evidence would 
be paiaded at Newgate in iiding dres«es their hordes 
would also be shown , and all gentlemen who had 
been robbed were invited to inspect (his singnlai 
exhibition On anoth»'i occasion a pardon w vs 
publicly offeied to a lobber if he would give up some 
rough dnmond!), of immense value, which he I'lid 
taken when he stopped the Harwich mail A short 
.^tnne after appeared anothei proclamation, warning 
le innkeepers that the eyC ot the government was 
■on them Their criminal connivance, it was affirmed, 
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enabled Ijanditti lo infest the roads with impu- 
nity That the^e suspicions wore not without fo^nda-'^ 
tion, IS pro\ed by tho dying speeches of some p^eriiteht 
^loblier-i of that ago, ■v% ho appear to have receiNed from 
the innket'pors service^ much resembling those v Inch 
'‘ Farquhar’s BoniB.ice^^iendeied to Gibbet V 
It vas necessar}^ to tho success and even to the 
safety of the highwayman tint he should be a bold 
and skilful rider, ind tlut his m innois and appe.irance 
should be such as suited the mastei of a fine horse 
Ho tliorofore held an aristocr itical position in tho 
community of thio\es, appealed at fiishi^nible coffee 
houst's and gaming houses, and be.tted^ with men ot 
quality on the i ice ground Sometinips iiid^e^J^e- 
\%as a man of good family and education A r. oni in tic 
interest theieforo aftaclied, and poihips still attiches, 
to the nam''s of freebooters of tins cliss The 

Milgar cigeily drink in tales of then ferocity and 
audacity, of their occasion il acts^of genet osil\ and 
good nature, of then amou rs, of then miraculous 
esoajies, ot Iheir^ dcspoi itc „stiugglpc, , and of— their 
manlv bearinj at tiio b^ ^ind in tlie'cart" Tluis^r \^ns 
rel ited of William NoMson, the great lobber of 
Yoik'lnre, tint he levied a quarterly tiibiite on all 
the nort’iein di ov e rs, and in i el urn, not only spared 
them himself, but protected them again'-t all othei 
thieves , tint he demanded punes in the mo-t courte- 
ous m inner , that he gave largely to tho poor what 
he had taken from the rich ijhit his life was once 
spaicd by tho i oyal clemci}c>',,j but tint he again 
tempted Ins fate, and a7 Tengi h died, in lb85 on tho 
gallow-, of Yoik It wa' lelited how Claude Duval, 
tho^ijeijt^ pigo of tho Duk» ot Richmond, took to 
the_ ^ydad, tihc line Gtjifam of a fonmdable gang, 
and had tho hoiioui to bo named fiist in a royal 
proclamation against notorious offenders , how at 
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the head o£ his troop he stopped a lady’s coach, in 
which there was a booty o£ four hundred pounds , 
how he took only'-one hundred, 
owner to rdr^m^he rest by^^^^ 
with him on the heath , how his' vi^^SioM galkintr}’ 
stole away the hearts o£ all women , how his dex- 
terity at sword and pistol made him a terror to all 
men , how, at length, in the year 1670, he was 
seized when overcome by wine , how dames o£ high 
rank visited him in piison, and with tears interceded.^/ 
for his life , how the King would have granted a 
pardon, but £oi the mteifeienco of Judge Morton, 
the terror of highwaymen, who thieitened to resign 
his office unless the law were carried into full effect, 
and how, after the execution the corpse lay in 
state with all the pomp, of scutcheons wax lights, 
black hangings ind ^r^tes'’^£fll^the "^saine cruel 
Judge, who had intercepted the''^mer^j’- oHhe-crown 
sent officeis to disturb the i obs'e^ uies^'^'^l'n'^ these 
anecdotes there is doubtless a 


lirgo mixture of fable , 
but they are not on that account unworthy of b"ing 
recorded , £oi it is both an authentic and an impor- 
tant fact that such tales, whether false oi true, were 
heard by oui ancestors with eagerness and faith 


Inns 


All the various dangeis by which the traveller 
was beset weie greatlj increased by darkness He 
was therefore commonly desirous of having the 
shelter of » loof during the night , and such shelter 
it was nob difficult to obtain From a very early 
period tho.inns^of England , had been renowned Oui 
first great poet had described Uie excellent accom- 
modation which they afforded to the pilgrims of the 
£ourteen^h century Nine and twenty persons, 
with their horses, found room in the wide chambers 
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and stables of the Tabard in Sonthwark The food 
was of the best and the wines such as drew the 
company on to drink largely. Two hundred years 
later under the reicrn of Elizabeth AVilham 

O 

Harrison gaye a liyely description of the plenty 
and comfort of the great hostelries The continent 
of Europe, he said could show nothing like them 
There were some in which two or three hundred 
people, with thi^ir horses could without^ difficulty 
be lodged and fed Tli“ bedding the tapes tryf 
iboye all the abundance of clean and fine linen was 
matter of wonder Valuable plate was often set 
on the tables Xay there were sig ns which had 
cost thirty or forty pounds In the seyenteenth 
century England abounded with excellent inns of 
eyery rank Th® trayeller sometimes in a small 
yilhge, lighted on a public house such as Walton 
has described where the brick floor was swept clean, 
where the walls were stuck round with ballads 
where the sheets smelt of layender and where a 
blazing fire, a cop of good ale and a dish of trouts 
fresh from that neighbouring brook, were to be 
procured at small charge At the larger houses of 
entertainment were to be found beds hung with silk, 
choice cookery, and claret equal to“ the best which 
was drunk in London The innkeepers too it was 
said were not like other innkeep°''S On the Gon- 
tment the landlord was the tyrant of those who 
crossed the threshold In England he was a 
seryant ]Xeyer was an Englishman more at home 
than when he took his ease in his inn Even men 
of fortune, who might in their own mansions haye 
enjoyed eyery luxury, were often in the habit of 
passing their eyenings in the parlour of some neigh- 
bouring house of public entertainment They seem 
to haye thought that comfort and freedom could in 
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no other place be enjoyed in equal perfection 
This feeling continued during many generations 
to be a national peculiarity The libeity and jollity 
oLinns long furnished matter to our novelists and 
dramatists Johnson declared that a tavern chair 
was the throne of human &diciiy , and Shenstone 
gently complained that no private roof, howevei 
friendly, gave the wanderer so warm a welcome as 
that which was to be found at an inn 

Many conveniences, which were unknown at 
Hampton Court and Whitehall in the seventeenth 
century, aie in all modern hotels Yet on the whole 
it IS certain that the improvement of our houses of 
public entertainment has by no means kept pace with 
the improvement of our roads and of our convey- 
ances Nor IS this stiange , for it is evident that, 
all other circumstances being supposed equal, the 
inns will be best where the means of locomotion are 
woist The quicker the rate of travelling, the less 
important IS it that there should be numeious agree- 
able resting places for the traveller A hundred 
and sixty years ago a person who came up to the 
capital from a remote cmnty generally lequiied, by 
the Way, twelve or fifteen meals, and lodging for 
five or SIX nights If he were a great man, he 
expected the meals and lodgmg to be comfortable, 
and even luxurious At present we fly fiom York 
or Exeter to London bj the light of a single wintei’s 
day At present therefore, a tiavellei seldom 
interiupts his journej meiely foi the sake of rest 
and refreshment Ttie consequence is that hundreds 
of excellent inns have fallen into utter decay In a 
short time no good houses of that description will be 
found, except at places where strangers are likely to 
be detained by business or pleasure 
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Post oihce 

The mode m which coriespondonce was earned' 
on between distant places maj' excite the scorn ot 
the present generation , yet it w'as such as might 
have moved the admit ation and envy oE the polished 
nations oE antiquity , oi oE the contemporari es— of 
Baleigh and Cecil A rude and impeiEect establish- 
menFoFposfslm the conveyance of letters had been 
set up by Charles the Fir«t, and had been swept 
awa;y by the civil war Under the Commonwealth 
the design was resumed At the Restoration the 
proceeds of the Post Office, after all expenses had 
been paid, weie settled on the Dnko of York On 
most lines of road the mails wont out and came in 
only on the alternate days In Coinwall, in the 
Eena of Lincolnsluie, and among the lulls and lakes 
of Cumberlind letters weie received only once a 
week During a royal progress a daily post w^is 
despatched from Ui'e capital to the place where the 
court soi(ferned " There was also daily communica- 
tion between London and the Downs , and the same 
privilege ^^as sometimes extendod to Tunbridge 
Wells and Bitli at the seasons when those places 
were crowded b} the gioat The bags wore carried 
on hoiseba'.k day and night at tho rate of about five 
miles an hour 

Tlie ^e^pnue of tins establishment was not derived 
solely fiom the chaigo for the transmission of letters 
The Post Office alone was entitled to furnish post 
horses , and, from the caie with which this monopoly 
was guarded, we may infer that it was found profif- 
able If, indeed, a tiavoller had waited half an houi 
w’lthout being supplied he might hue a horse where- 
ever he could 

To facilitate coriespondence betyoen one pait of 
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London and another was not. originally one of the 
objects of the Post Office Bat, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, an enteipiising citizen of London, 
William Dockwray, set up, at great expense, a penny 
post, which delivered letters and parcels six or eight 
J;imes a day in the busy and crowded streets near 
^'the Exchange, and four times a day in the outskiits 
'of the capital This improvement was, as usual, 
strenuously lesisted The poiters complained that 
Iheir interests were attacked, and tore down the 
placard s in which the scheme was announced to^ the 
public The excitement caused by Godfrey’s death, 
and by the discovery of Cole nan’s papers, was then 
at the height A cry was thei^fm e mised that the 
penny post was a Popish conmvan ce The great 
Doctor Oates, it was affiimed, had hinted a suspicion 
that the iTesuits wore at the bottom of the scheme, 
and that £Ee~bags, at examined, would be found full 
oftiea^h^ '^liV li^iMy of the enterprise was how- 
ever, so great and obvious that all opposition proved j 
fiuitless As Soon as it became clear that the specula-/ 
tion would be luc/ a tiye,/ the Duke of York complain- 
ed of it as an oi his monopoly , and the 

courts of law decided^in his favour 

The revenue of the Post Office was fiom the fiist 
constantly increasing In the yeai of the Restoia- 
tion a committee of the House of Commons aftei 
strict enquiiy, had estimated the net receipt at about 
twenty thousand pounds At the close of ihe reign 
of Charles the Second, the net receipt was little short 
of fifty thousand pounds , and this was then thought 
a stupendous sum The gioss ipceipt was about 
seventy thousand pounds The charge for convej- 
ing a single letter was twopence foi eighty miles, and 
threepence for a longer distance The postage 
increased in propoition to the weight of the packet 
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At present a single letter is cairied to the extremity 
of Scotland or ot Ireland for a penny , and the mor 
nopoly of post horses has long ceased to exist Yet 
the gross annual receipts of the department amount 
to more than eighteen hundred thousand pounds, and 
the net receipts to more than seven hundred thou'^and 
pounds It is, therefore, scai cely possible to doubt 
that the numbei of letters now conveyed by mail is 
seventy times the numbei which was so conveyed at 
the time of the accession of James the Second 


Neiospa-pe^ b 

\ 

No part of the load which the old mails carri^ 
out 5vas“ more important than the newsletters "^In 
1685 nothing like the London daily paper, of our 
time existed, or could exist Neither the necessary 
capital not the necessary skill was to be found 
Freedom too was wanting, a want as fatal as that of 
either capital or skill The press was not indeed at 
that moment under a general “iSe^^fship The 
licensing act, ivlnch had been passed soon after the 
R estorati on, had expired in 1679 Any peison 
might therefore print, at his own risk, a history, .a 
sermon, or a poem, without the pievious appjOLbation 
of any officer , but the Judges were unanimously of 
opinion that this liberty did not extend to Gazettes, 
and that, by the common law of England, no man, 
not authorised by the ciown, had a right to publish 
^political news While the hig party wxis still 
formidable, tl^^v^ini'^nt thought it ^ejl^jedieni 
occasionally tojTOni^e^^'Tthe \iolation of this lule' 
During the gieat battle of the Exclusion B ill, many 
newspapers weie suffered to appeal, the Piolestaut 
^Intelligence, the (Juiient Intelligence, the Domestic 
^^Intelligence, the Tiue News, the Lon don Mercury^ 
Wone of these was published oftener RTaTrTwfoea 
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week None evceeded in “size .i single sm ill le.iE 
The quantity oE matter winch one of them contained 
in a year wa« not more than is oEten found in t«o 
numbers oF the Times After the dole.it oE the 
Whig-i It was no longer nece«s.ir\ foi the King lo be 
bpaniig in thouso of that Inch all h|S Judges had pio- 
nounced to be his undouhtcd yi ^rog ft ive At the 
close of his reign no nt wsyupor nas suffered to appear 
without his illowance and his allowance was gnen 
oxclusivelj to the London Garotte The London 
Gazette came oat onl} on Mondays ind Tliui S'fa} s 
The contents generally were a roNal proclamation 
,wo or three Toi}’ addresses, notices ofiT two or thiee 
iromotions, an account of a sl^rmj^h-^fietivoen i the 
mpenal^^ri^i^p^s arui the Janissaries on the Danube, a 
ioscriptfon of a highwayman, an announcement oE a 
jrand cockfight botwe<*n two poi«ons oE honour, and 
in ad\erttsoment offering a reward toi a strayed dog 
fho whole made up two piges o£ moderate size 
iVhatevnr was communicated respecting matters oE 
Le highest moment was communicated m the most 
nea^re and formal style Sometimes, indeed, when 
;hc goaei nment was disposed to gratify the public 
JU^l0^lt} respecting an imyiortant transraotion, a 
woidside was put forth giving fuller details than 
Jould he^ found in the Gazette but neithei the 
jrazette nor any supplementary broadside pi inted by 
luthontj evei contained anj intelligence which it 
lid not suit the purposes of llio Court to publish 
Ij’lie^mostjraportant /parliamentary debates, the most 
m^ortaut smt^ti its, lecorded m oni histoiy, were 
aassed over in profound silence In the capital the 
lofteo houses supplied in some raeasmo the yJice of 
i 3ournal Thither the Londoners flocked, as the 
Athenians ot old flocked to the market place, fo hear 
whether there was any nows Theie men might 
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learn how bi utallj a Whig had been treated the day 
beEore in Westminster Hall, what hoirible accounts 
the letters from Edinburgh gave of the torturing of 
Coven anters, how grossly the N ivy Botrd had 
cheatedtEe ciown in the vi ctualling of the fleet, and 
' what grave charges the Lord Priv^ Seal had brought 
against the Treasurv m the matter of the health 
money 




JS^ew^eite} 

'“But people w ho In ed at a distance from the great 
\heatie of political contenti on could by kept regularly 
informed of what was passing there only by means of 
newsletter' To prepaie such letters became a 
calling in Lomlon, a'S it now n among the natives of 
India The newsw ritei lambled from coffee room 
to coffee room collecting reports, squeezed himself 
into the Ses'ions House at the Qld- ^ai l ey if thore 
was an interesting trial nay, perhaps obtained admis- 
sion to the galler} of Whitehall, and noticed how 
the King and Dnke looked ^In-ihis w'..y he gathered 
materials for weekly epntl^^estined to enlighten 
some country town or some bench of rustic magis- 
trates Such were the sources from which the 
inhabitants of the largest proMncial cities and the 
great body of the gentry and clergy, learned almost 
all that they knew of the history of their own time 
We must suppose that at Cambridge there were as 
many persons curious to know what was passing in 
the world as at almost any place in the kingdom 
out of London Yet at Cambridge, dui ing a great 
part of the reign of Charles the Second, the Doctors 
of Laws and the Masters of Arts had no regular sup 
ply of news except through the London Grazette At 
length the services of one of the collectors of intel- 
ligence in the Capital were employed That was a 
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memo) able day on which the first newsletter fiora 
London was laid on the table of the only coffee loom 
in Cambiidge At the seat a man of fortune in 
the country the newslettei was impatiently expected 
.Within a week after it had ariived it had been 
thumbed by twenty families It fmnished the 
neighbouring squires with matter for talk over their 
October, and the neighbouiing lectors w'lth topics 
for~shirp seimons against W^higgeiy oi Popery 
Many of these curious journals might^^uM^^^ill 
be detected by diligent search in the inmiives *of 
old families Soma are to be found in our public 
libraiies, and one senes, which is not the least valu- 
able part of the liter iry treasures collected by Sii 
James Mackintosh, will be occasionally quoted in the 
oouise of this work 

It 18 scarcely necessary to say that theie were 
then no provinci il newspapers Indeed, except in 
the capital and at the two Umvei 'ities, there was 
scarcely a punter m the kingdom The only press in 
England north of Trent appears to have been at Tork 
2'he Ob<;e‘) vafor 

It was not only by means of the London Gazette 
that the goveinment undertook to furnish political 
instruction to the fieopio That journal contained 
a sonfy “-upply of iiew-s without comment Another 
journil published undei the pafionage of the court, 
con-isted of comment without new's This papei, 
call ‘d t)^ Observator, was edited by an old Tory 
■pampideteer nameil Roger Lesti ange Lestrange was 
by no means deficient in leadiness and shiewdness^ 
and Ills dictmn, though coarse, and di'digured "by''a 
mean and flippant j irgon w hich then passed foi wit in 
the gfeen loom and thetivein, was not without keen- 
- ess and vigour But his nature, at once fei ocious and , 
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Ignoble, showed itself in eveiy line that he penned 
When the fiist Obserjatot^ appeared there was some 
excuse foi his apr^ony^’^lTol the Whigs weie then 
poweiful, and ho had to contend against numerous 
adveisaries, whose unsciupulous violence might seem 
to justify unspaiing retaliation But in lGfc>5 all op- 
position had been^cruslieij^^A generous spiiit would 
have disdained td^ h^lt a p_aity which could not reply, 
and mibOi y of piisoneis, of exiles, oi 

bei eavediamiTies but from the imlice ot Lestrange 




-the gravj 


ing no 


as.nc 



anctuar 






ace, and the house of moui n- 
10 last month oL the loign ot 
, '•^Charles 'yio^p^ond, \yilliam^enk} n, an .iged ^li^ 
^ stnting pasfe i e‘at^notc,~"\\ho had been ciuelly 
" peisecuted for no ciime but that of worshi|)ping God 
. accoiding to the fashion generally follo\\ed ihioughout 
Pi otostantEurope, died ot harddiips and p i iv ition s mi^ 
Newgate The outbreak ot popular sympathy could 
not bo repi essed The 001 ps was followed to the 
y^,giavo by a train ot a hundi ed and fifty coaches Even 




courtiers looked sad 


showed some signs of concein 


Even the u nthink ing King^rt' 
Lestiange alone set 


^ /up a howl of savage exult ilion, la.ughed at, 
j* comp^lfon ^ the Tiilhniefsj'^pl'^cihnfe’d^ 


the 


j^cpmpas; 

( bki'-phemoua, old i mpo-teT 
iT^iteous puiii'.lnnent, and vowed to wMgew’ai, not^ 


p1 6Cl.tilii6tl''‘ihal ^lli^ 
had met with a most)o-l 


only to the death, but aftei death, with all ihe mock 
saints and niaiCyrs Such was the spirit of the pipei 
which was at this time the made ot the Toiy paitj , 
and especially of the paioclhol cl^Tg^ 




Scircily of hoots in country placa 


^ Litei ature, which could be cai i led by the post bag 
y thenfoimed the gi eater paitof ihe intellecfualnutii- 
ment ru min iled by th* countiy divines and counliy 
justfces The difficulty and expense of conviying 


1 irj'o |) II 1 t’t*i froin {'Hf ' j‘I n ' 1** 'ft "frit tfi'if 
(in {•'vlui'iv n \v(ir! v i- in nnJiiiu’ ^ .u fr •in 
P itr'rno'f'' r HdW fn } i> v mi Ijir f]r L ii,n ^iin t!| 'ii jt 
nov f in rf' If Innjr '|Io\ miiK n r.'ril 

|( iT'oii i;'i’ tlif'n fi!f tit'll' '! tvftiwtPt {> I'lk* tltft 
(iifi t n<H I > ir*, t<) I ! li> • *11-1 ilr<‘ i'U 
i<mir!v*'l ’riic li"n ' «if llu v I'ri’ n n »sio«' 

}>it iinrtllU 'iJlijili (i It'* ’ilini'hlvtif tli'‘ '*m<' hn i 
liii )t !•' * -ft i ni >\ <>*>’ I'lip !m*U !>* funttil in 
’I ^^'r^ lilt' !i I'l I’” in lie lilt’. jMr’ofu nt n ‘in ill 
'liojikii jn'i All < Jt in jn‘ I iitnr' i;;" hi in ii^hhr f*r' 
for ,i nriMt ••' liol ir, if Hu ttf' it- ninl ]! iKi t 'lirn'iinfo, 
1 irUnlT' ft ?■< lit'l if • Si \ < n f 'll llllji* 11* Ilf ( iimfi’ni- 
ilo.ii Ii\ itilj-ln'l' "111 n* 111! >,i;' tfif ti'hn!' rftf'nin) 
foulin'; JO n • No tTillIUtlin 1 '!) 1!* no fn oK 
‘ft If 1 1 (hr M I'll* '! t \ i 11 .11 fill t ijiH I lot in thn 
f ipH tl tliO'i'' ’.(i’i|in!i 1 lin rf»|i! no' iifTonl tn 
! ir^nlv h nl i f '•o'l' •> 'J in 'lin|it of ^lio 
nrr it Iio 4 ‘f !'»•“' fi" «r S ttnl {’.mri < ’iitin Iniinl, ' fn'o 

1 rfiuriofl ''\(n\ th ^ ,jul i !l <! '\ [i.nn \ jft, r* 1 > 1 > r< , 
mil II I.noNM) <''i''(nitr U *' oft< n (•■'r'luttn 1 to t trr\ 
n \ o'tiiii" lionii In fill' I ti. mil \ 'hi'n r I'o ‘lu ii 

iroc'minn I itioii iii'i • . MS in *1 n. n t t.th'r ilu* no^ f * 

'It \ t-f hm 111“ " ll'.f' \ nr hr \ l-Ii. <! tn rt-i ! 

/'t OHlh r /til iftrirt 

\' to thr l'i>l\ of tlif nitnor un! iirr <1 uinhti ro, 
tlioir lit' r ir\ 'tori"! rmi r ilh onnu'lni of .ijit^i^rr 
hook mil 1 roi ' ij't hook Uiit m truth tlirv loiit 
huh* hv liMii*; in rnril '•rchi'ino J’oi, om n m thr 
hinlip'l rnnk' nnil in 11101.1' •.ituthnif? v lin !i nnonli'i] 
tho gmtO't faoilific". foi inrnf'il iinfrorcnKinf. the 
Unfih'h V omrn of tlnl nrnrj .itmti urro iK'nilrtlh 
uoT'O C'hicitrd 111 in linn Irn-o Itron nt ‘in\ otlmr 

tmio sini’C till' roin.i] jif ^Itnrnuij' At nn onrlirr 
irnoil thr\ htul btiuliod llio nin'-frrpit'i r<i of 'inoimf 
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genius. In the piesent di} they s< Idoin bestow 
much attention on tlie doxd ] ingnages , but the} 
iro lainiliir with the tongne oE Dante and Tasso/ 
with the tongue oE Goethe and Scliillor , nor is 
there any purer or more gracetul Eniilish than that 
which accomplished women now speih and wiito 
But, during the littoi put of (lie se\ entcetli century 
the cultuio oE the female mind «eoinb to have been 
almost entiiel) neglected It a damsel hid the least 
sni itj^iyng^ of lilei itnie she w.is regmded is a pro- 
dig\ L.ulies highly bom, liiglih bred, .iiid iiatiii ilh 
quick witfed, woie unable to wjite .1 lino in then 
mot! er tongue without solecmbs and faults of 
spelliiiii «ncli as a eh iri t’s^gui w onld now be a-liamed 
to commit L ' 

The evplmition ni.i} ci«-il} be founiL''^ ,E\tra- 
Mgiiit licentiousness, the natural elfecf‘'ol 'o\tn\a- 
gint austoiit), was now the mode and licmtiousnoss 
had pioduced its oidiniri enect the moial.ind intel- 
lectual dogiadilioii of wonnn To then porsonal 
boiut), it w IS the fashion to j)i\ iiide and impudent 
homage But the idniitation ind desire which lliei 
iiispiied weic seldom mingled with respect, with 
aflcctnin, or with .111} chivihous sentiment Ihc 
quiililie >5 which fit them to he toinp inioiis, mlMsors 
confideijlial friend^, 1 ithoi lepelled than atiricted 
the lihi’i tines nt liiieli dl Jii th it com t .1 in.iid 
of honoui, who dies-ed m such a m inner as t o d o 
full ]u-lico to ‘I w lute hO'Din, whq,ogled siginficintly, 
who (1 ihced \ olujHiijnish ' who "evcelled in [loij, / 
ro})ai tee , who was not islmmed to loinp withLoid'ol 
the Bedch.imbur and Captains of the Guatds. to 
Sing sly verses willi si} evpiossion, 01 to put on a 
page’s dross for a liohc, was 111010 likol} to bo 
followed and admit ed, moie hkel} to be honoui ed 
with ro}al attentions, moio likely to Win i rich and 
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noble husband than Jane G-ray of Lucky Hutchinson 
would have been In such circumstances tlie 
standatd of female attainments was nccossardy low , 
,ind it was moio dangerous to be above that standard 


than to, -be beneath it 


E\tiemo I'^noianco and 
/a 


"^fjjyoht}- weio thoughtless unl^^comin^m/ a lady 
than (he slightest linctuie of fie’dahtfy ^Of the foo 
celebrated women w’ho'io faces we still admire on the 
walls of Hampton Couit few indeed wore in the 
habit of reading anj thing more \aluablo than 
/,acj^l,C3j l.impoons^ and translations of tho Clelm and 


File Gland G} rus 






1 xicraiif al/aininenls of qcnlhniPn 


The lifeiar} acquirements, e^ cn of the accom- 
plished gentlemen of that goner ition, seem to have 
been somewhat les■^ solid and proloiind than <if an 

e. iihoi or a lata peiiod Gieek learning, at le.ist, 
did not floin I'll among u« in the da^s ot Ch.iilos the 
Secon i, IS it had flouiished before the civil wan, or 
as It again flouiished long ifter the Iteiolulion 
There woie undoubtedl) schohns to wh<un t^ljo whole 
Greek liteiature, fiom HSmer to Hiibtru', was 

f. imdiai , but such scholars weic to bp found almost 
exclu'i\el> among the clcigy resident at the 
Dniveisities and e\on it the Unnorsities were lew, 
and weio not full> appreciated At Cambiidge it was 
not thought ly any me ms necessary that a dninei 
should be iblo to lead the Go'pel' in the original’ 
Noi was thestmdaid at 0\lord highot ^Vhen, 'in 

-,the reign ol William the Thud, Chiist ChuiclLimse 
* np as one mm to defend the genuineness of the 
Epistles of Phalaris, that gi e it college then consi- 
^deied as the first seat of philoillgy in the kingdom, 
eonld not muster such a stock ot Attic leai nin g as is 
Dw possessed by several youths at every gieat public^ 
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school It may easily be supposed that a dead 
language, neglected at the Universities, was not much 
studied by men o£ the. world In a former age the 
po“try and eloquence of Greece h id been the delight 
of Ealeigh and Falkland In a lafei age the poetry 
and eloquence of Greece were the delight of Pit and 
Fo\, of Windhini and GienMlle But during the 
latter pait of the seventeenth century thei e was in 
Englind seal oely one eminent statesman who could 
lead with en]oyinent a page of Sophocles or Plato 

Good Latin' 'cholais were numeious The 
language of^^^^'ine^indeed had not altogether lost its 
imperial pi_eK)^aijxes^^in<iAya^stiII, in many parts of 
Europe, almost in dispeiisab lelo a traveller oi a nego- 
tiator To speak it well was therefoie a much more 
common accompli»hment than in our time , and 
neither Oxford nor Cimbtidge winted poets who, on 
a great occasion, could Ly at the foot ot the thione 
hiippy imitations of the veises in which Virgil and 
(Iiid had celebiated the gieatnoss of Augustus , 

Oil \ J 

Influenre of French Uteiatnie ij' 

Yet even the Lit in was giving way to a youngei 
rival France united at ihat time almost every 
species of ascendancy Hei militar} gloiy w is aL.the 
height She had vanqni-hed mighty coaIuio'i^*‘^^‘feli^ 
had dictated treaties She had sub3ugited J’gieat 
cities and provinces She had foictd the ULatilLin^ 
pride to yield her the piecedenco Slu had sum- 
moned Italian purees to piostuite theinephcs at her 
footstool Her authoi ity was supieme in all matters-), 
of good breediiig, tio.nadiudto a ininuet 
detei mined how a gentleman’s coat must be cut, 
how long his pm-uhe must be, whethei his heels 
must be high or lov\, and whethei the lace on 
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his hat must be bioad or narrow In liteinture she 
gave law to the world The tame o£ her great 
wi iters filled Europe No otbei country coiild 
prodncfl a ti.igic poet equil^to Racine, a comic 
poet equally to Moliere, a tiiflef so agieeable as La 
Fontaine, a rhetoiician so ■-kiPul as Boisuet T1ip| 
literary glory ot Italy and o£ Spam bad "set, that ot 
;;;Greimnny bad not yet dawned The geniu'i, theie- 
'fore, of the eminent men wlio adorned Pans shone 
foi tb ^Mtb a "^plendoui which was set off to full 
advantage liy contract Fi.mce, indeed, had at that 
time an empire over mankind such as even the Roman 
Republic n^vei attained For, when Rome was 
pohtic.illy dominant, she was in aits and letter* 
the hanible pujnl ot Greece France h id, over the ' 
sui rounding countries, at once the atcendancy which 
Rome hid ovei Gieece, and the ascendancy which 
Gioece h.id ovei Rome Fn ncli was fast bi coming 
the uiiiveisal language, the language of fashionable 
society, the language ot diplomacy At several 
conits piince*' and nobles spoke if moie accuiateh 
and politel}" than tlicir mpRiei tongue In our island 
there w^as less of this sei vilL t^ tli'm on the Continent 
Neithei our good nor oui bad qualities W'ere those 
of imitatois Yet even hoie homage was paid, 
.iwkwaidly indeed and sullenly, to the liteiart 
supiemacy of our neighbours The melodious 
' Tuscan, so fanuliai to the gallants and 1 idles of the 
com t of Eliz ilieth, sank into contempt A gentle- 
man who quoted Horace oi Terence w.is con*uIeied 
in good company as a pompous pedant But to 
*^aiuish his convoisation wutli *craps ot French wa* 
the best prnot whicli’'hfi could give ot his p irts and 
attainment* New caimns of criticismf' new models 
s,^of style came into fashion The qumnt ingenuity - 
hich had deformed the verses of Donne, and Had 
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been a blpmibh on those of Cow le) di5\ppedred from 
our poetry Our prose became le'*; m.iiestic less 
irtfullv invohed, lesa a ai loU'h^jnu-ical than that of 
an earlier age, but moie Iriiiid, more ea?}*, and better 
fitted for con|T_oyer<^ narritno In those 

change^ it impossible not to leco^nisethe influence 
of Fiench piecept and of French example Great 
masters of our 1 ingu ige, in their most dignified 
compositions, iffect*d to U'*' Froncli words, .when ^ 
English words quite as expressive and sonorous 
were it hind and fiotii Fi mce w is impoile3~nie 
tragedy in ihvti‘» 'm exotic which in our soil 
drooped iiid speedih died 

tihfij of (ho itolito hit lotine of JJnolavd 

/ 

^ It would,ha\e heen well if our waters hid abo 
cop’c I the doc^u n winch their great Fionch enn- 
temp_bririos with few oxcepliou' preserved , for the 
prt^gicy of tlio English pi i\s,^«atuos, /sangs, md.,^ 
nn% el- of th it ige is .i deep blot on oni national 
tame The e\d mi\ eisil\ be traced to its source 
The wus wid the Pin it ms hid ne\er been on Eiiendh 
teinis There wa- no s\mpitln IvHween the two 
cl vsses The} looked on the whble s^stem ot liunim 
life from difloreiit points and in dilleient lights 
The eirncsf of eich w is tne of the other Tlie 
pie isurcs of 0 icli wei e the toiments of the other 
To the '•tefn'^pW’cI'fon caen the innocent sport of the 
fincy 'Ceined \ crime To baht and f-stuo inturos 
the sob mint} ol (he /eiloiis biothien fnrni-'hed 
coj) oils in ittei ofiili'ul* Fion the Reformation 
to the civil w u , ilmost eie*\ water gittid with a 
'finesanse of the ludicrous h id tiken,soine oppoit un- 
it! of a-suling the straighlhaii ed snuiHing, winning 
simts who christened their chililren out of the Book 
of Xehemiah, who gro ined in spirit at tho sight of 
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Jackin flreen and mIio thought it impious to 
taste pluim porridge o n Chiistmas •Ja)’’ At length a 
^time came when tlie laugheis^i^gaj^o look grave 
m their turn The ngid, zealots, after 

having furniJicd much good slioit daring two 
gener itions, loso up in arms, conquered, ruled, and, 
grimly smiling tiod down undei their feet the whole 
i^rpwd of mockers The wounds inflicted by gay 
and peUilciiit malice were'ietaliated with the gloomy 
and imrilad.iole m uicepecuhai lo Jjigots who mistake 
thT'ir own i anc our tor viifue Iho 'theatres were 
closed The pla3ers were flogged The pi ess was 
^put under the guardianship of austere licenseis 
Th^ Mus( s wpie banished fiom their own t.ivouiite 
haunts, C.inibiidge ind O\toid Cowley, Orishaw, 
and Cleveland were elected from their fellowships 
The young c mdidate foi academic il liono di s w'is> po 
jlong^^^qujred,^to jyiite Cyidiaii episfles or Viigilian^ 
pat.‘toriK liuV'was stiicjl}' interiogated by a ^s yno d > 
of iQ^cring jlafi'Strians a*: to the da} and bout- 
when he e\peni need the_iiew lui ih Such a sjstem'' 
was ol coui'p fruitful of hypociites Undei 'ober 
clothing md undei \i'=agqs composed to the expres- 
sion of iu>teritv 1 ly h\d duimg ‘ 5 e\eial years the 
intense desire of license and of rer'^enge At length 
th it (Jnsire was grilihed The Jtestoi .ition einm- 
cipited thon-aeds of minds fiom a yoke which had 
become iiisU|)portabl“V'"Tho old fight recommenced, 
bntwith ,111 . hiimo '-ity iltogothei new It w.is now 
not a spni live cninhit but a w ii to the deith The 
Houndlie 1(1 li td no bettei qu irter to ivpect fiom 
those whom he had persecuted j,han a cinol slaved- 
nver cm expect from imoii'^gWit slives still h/aiing 
. the inaiks of his collars and his scourges UJ'AiAo 
T he war between wit an^'TE’unfanism seon 
ame a war between wit and moialit} The 
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hostility cKCifed by a grolesijne carioatuip o^v^utao 
jdid not spate viitnojiersolf \Vliiitc\or the canjin" 
^“'^l^djiiidheaii had roga^Tlfd^yith^re^v^i enoo was insulted 
Whatever he had proscrib ed waVfivoured Beense 
lie h id. jipen. SCI upalou^_, about ti ifles, all scihples 
^\ ere f u a^efy ufth d^r{sion_ Because he had covered 
his r.iilhigs nilh, the mask of devotion, ^men wcio 
encouiag'ul to ^^i^ru de with ^ nic iin]/udei^cd till 
tluir most scand lions ,,vip^ on ^le public Ci 
BecauM' he had puiU'hed il'ic^t lo'^o'with barb nous 
seveiiLv VII gin purity md con]iigal^ridel ity wore 
made a lest T<i that^ -s.melhnfnious largon which 
was his !:?luijiljJimllip\\ <is^}tpbsed"^pnthor^ ”0^ 

le''S absurd and miicli more qdiol is " As he nevei 
opened his mouth o\c(‘pt in scriptur.il phrase, the new 
breed ofc \\tts and fine gentlemen nea'oi opened their 
mouth'- vithont ultenng ixbiiluiy of Ahich a pm tor 
^\ould now be ashamed and wilhout calling on then 
MaKei to curse them, sink them, confound them, 
blast tlicin, .md (t.imn them 

It IS not sfr.mge therelore, that oni pdijij litoi- 
ature \\heii it leMved wiih the roviv.il ofc tho old 
civil and ecclesiastical polity should hive been pi o- 
ioundh immoial A fcew eininonl men, who 

lielong' d to .m eai liei/.ttnd better age, weio exempt 
iiomtlu general cohtafTioo ^ Tim verso of W.iller 
'fill liM'.atiied tho s»^ut iments which had . iniin itou 
I ntoic okiyalruiis gCnoi tlion Cowley, distingui'hod 
asalovalist .md a« a ni.in ofc h'tteis, raised his 
voice couiageoiisly ignnsf the immor.ilify which 
di'gi.ictd botli leitfis ami Ipyalfy-. A mighlioil 
poet, Inep^aj once liy pain dtingo i , povoity^ 
oidnqmf .iiK^ blindness^ meditated undisluibedi 
' by the ohscene tumult winch raged all iround 
him, a song so eubhino and so lioly that it would 
not h.tvo misbecome the lips of those efheieal 
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\ irltics wlioiii he nw, wiJli ill itjiuKr < \(* \^liK-Ii nn 
ciliMiijt) ( iiiiM (ItrJ-fii flriijim*' tlonij on fit*' ji'jif'i 
(lioir oro'vfis of ^liiiiir ifitii nul Tli 

\ ijl'dlntj'- ninl l<'rtil''' ^jnnni'- f)l Bull' r, iF it tlnl not 

'ihfiooilu'i llio pic^inlmn iiift Lhni) InoF' tin 

«li''(M<-o ill 11 tnild loriit Hut tln-c \.tio ni mi \ 
liimdx li 1*1 )(' f‘ii tiimnl ton \ nrlil uliuli Ind [i 
IVJU 1 llt‘\ I'll*'’ Ml tin Iniii; tliii** to, I \onfi;(Oi 

|(LM ('r'lfion ol v'Mx , mid of f!iif t:i,ii* r tliuo frnii 
J)n*!i'n dov It t*i lliIrfiM tilt* ( .uiiiiiiiii cli 0 icit'ri'hv' 

’ll iriillt MMmI, xlilliin It '■> XU O'nt ( IMi* jlCl lUlOUx- 

tioxx. it otu (' ifi It'!'. lilt mill initinnin/ 'I’lii ludiUMK 
of tht"-o \\ii(<rx M. |x dtnil»!lf‘-x (iiixmii-, '*'f I* ■* 

iioxioiix tlnii It i'(iti!*l Imvo ii'id tiif'i In I It It*** 

d(*|inYt'iI Til" ]/i>|.ftii wliii'li tlin 'uliiiiiiixl* ri> I \s‘iw 
xo xtrnii^ tliilt Jl V'lx III tin looif {’(lit' r<jiit"(l v illj 
nmix'u Nnnt of (In'in luiili'ixintnl ilu* li iii^> roiix nrs 
of n"<i( Min^ox Ilf iinh'tfii! [i!"i'Uri> \ iili dS 

til it ix * mil' irinn .uni tumnldin" *Ni)ti" nf tliim w ix 

r** o 

i«.irn tli.it II tt 1 1 iin, d'lOiiiiii jx (.■.I’litiil •\oii tn 
\()lti[iiii MMiO'X, (lilt III i|if'rA mm h" mor" lUunti;: 
ihm n\jiiixiirc, Kid ihit t 1 i» nil iitiniitioii iiii\ li < Fm 
inor ]iou( rEiilK iiio\rd l.% i!i iu it* liiutx vliul'^ 
imin’l ir too'irt it^ilf (Imo In M(,ixs iIi -c* i(ilio 

Mill'll It I iKox III j).i“iueU " n 

d li" xpint of ilio c\titi}mu( 111 11‘u'fifiii [iirviKli- 
ulniii't ill* mIioIo [Kilito lili'i itiir*' nf lli" i('t;;n of 
Ol u lox tlio Si crmd Hnl tilt* M'rN <jiiinto •,»iic(‘ of*, 
til II xp.iit will lit* foiiml in (lio < oimc iltmiu ' 111 * ^ 
jil IS liouM’x, xlmt ihiMm’ildliiin f.ui ill* in the il n 

of III' pnxMT, wnro an.im trouiioil lo tlicir <)!'l 
itlMOiions imsv nnil more pfUMTEiil .i. I rat-tmox Iml 
liccn uliliil Scpiiors (Uc"*’x and iloi nriitiuiis, xoeh 
IS would nos 1)0 (limight moan or ilisnrd, hut xueh 
X SMUilil lias 0 hoi II O'tPiMnod iricredihl> m ifriiiGeont 
lluiso who, ciiil^ ui (ho xeiontpoiitli cciitins, st( 


on the filfhj benches ot the Hope, oi under the 
thatched root of the Hose, da/^/led the eyes of the 
multitude , Tlio fascifi ttion--oE se\ was called m to 
aid the fa^cihalioh ot ait And the itounn spectator 
sin,ivitli emotions unlciiowm to tlie con tompor.ii ids 
ofc Sh i hempen e and Jon«on, t“ndei and sprightly 
}ioioine> pel pointed by lovely women Fiom the 
day on which the thoaties were reopened they heCime 
'Ominaiie^ ot \ice , and the evil propagated itself 
The piofligac} ot iho lepj^esei^itions spon drove 
ivay «ob(M people The frumlo'us'and dissolute who 
rem imf^dj^ecpiired eveiy yeai strongoi and stronger 
«timul mrs riins tho arti<5ts corrupted the spectatm s, ^ 
tnd (he «pect itors the artiste, till the tn r^rrii ilG oT 
tho dniim became such as must astonish all who mo 
not inaro that extreme relaydtion Is the natuial 
effect of oxirome f^Yn tmti and that .in age of hj^po- 
e m> _ is, in the rognlai course of things, followeiroy 

ati ago of inipudence 

® M at 

Nothing is nioio chaiactenstic of the times than 
the ciro with which tlic poets contrived to put ill their 
loosest vei 'OS into the mouths of women Tho com- 
])OSItlon^ in winch tho gi cutest license was taken woio 
the ejiilogups They were ihnost always recited by 
f.ivouritc'acli esses , and nothing ch n med tho depr.ived 
iiidienco so much as to hear lines grossly indecent 
lepeitod by a beautiful girl, who was supposed to 
have not yet lost lier innocence 

Our thoitre was indebted in that age for many 
plots and ch.ir.icteps to iSpain, to Fiance, and to iho 
old Englidi masters ; JmJ. 'yh^teyey our dramatists 
touched they tainted ItVttibir irffilations tho houses 
ot Calderon s stately / and, high-^^pirited Castilian 
gonth men became sties of vice, Sh'ikespea'ro’s Viola 

a proven ress, Molioio’s Mijanthiopo a ravishei^ 

R"' 
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Moliero’s Agnes an a/ulteress Nothing could be so 
pure or so heroic buTTHant became foul and igno- 
ble by tiansfuaion through those foul and ignoble 
minds 

Such was the state of the drama , and the dram i 
was the department of polite literature in which a 
pOet had the best chance of olitaining a subsistence 
b} Ins pen The sale of books was so small that a man 
of the greate-st jiarae could h irdly expect moio th.iu 
"^aj pittance foV the copyriuht of the best peiform.ince 
Tlje/e caunot be a stronger instance than the fate of 
toj^ch’s last production the Fables Tli it volume 
was published when he was universally admitti’d to be 
the chief ot living Engh^-h poets It contains about 
twelve thousmd lines The ver'ificalion ]« admii- 
able, the nairatives and de'cuptions full of life To 
this day Pulamon and Arcile, Oymon and Iphigenii, 
Theodore and Honoria, ire the delight both of critiC' 
and of schoolboys The collection includes Alexander’s 
Feist, the ^npblesj; ode ir\ our language Foi 
theVopyright Dryden recuved two hundre*! ind fifty 
pounds, less than in our diys has sometimes been paid 
foi two a* tides in a review Nor does the baigain 
seem to have been a hard one For the book went 
off slowly , and the second edition was not lequired 
till the author had been ton yens in his grave B\- 
wnting for the theatre it w is possible to earn a 
much huger sum with much less trouble Southern 
made seven hundred pounds by one play ^ 0.twaj 
was raised from beggary to tempoiaiy afflirenco by" 
the success of Ins Don Cailos hUadweTr~cleTred a'U- 
bundled and thirty pounds by a ‘■ingle repiesentation 
of the Squiie of Als.itia The consequence was that 
every m.m who hud to live by his wit wiote plays 
hether he had any internal vocation to wiite plays 
^ not It was thus with Dryden As a satirist he ha‘i 
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rivalled Juvenal As a dul ict ic poet lie perhaps might 
wdh tar?‘ind meditation have mailed Lucretius 
0£ l^ric- poets he is i£ not the most sublime 
the uiost brilliant md ^piru-siirring But nature 
profuse to him of maav rmo gifts, had i:\ith- 
held from him the dramatic faciilta Xeiertheless 
all the energies of lushest ^ ears were wasted on 
druiiitic conipasitiori He hid too much judgment 
not to be n\ ire that in the- power- of exhibumg 
charicter In me ms of dnlogue he was deficient 
Tbit deficienc\ he did ids'best to conceil some times 
bv sorprisuig md unii'tag incidents toraetimes hi 
stateh declimUion -oimitimes In harmonious num- 
bers 'sometime-- n_\ VTbddia biu too wdr suited to 
the tiste of i profane and htenfiou? jut Yet hor 
neier obtained tni theitncil --ucccss equiliothat 
which rev irdeU iho e\eitions of some men far 
mb nor to him in gentral pov ers He thought him- 
self forlun ito if 1 e Geared i linndrHl guinea- hv a 
pi IV* a scanty lemaat ration, \ ct ippiienth larger 
thm he coaid' line earned in anj other w i_\ b\ the 
same quanlilv of i ihour 

The rec.'inpt n-e wh.eh the wit< of tint age could 
obtiin fiom ih'^ pi blie wa- so_^i ill -tlfat thej, wcil 
uni'’rthe nece—ii} of ckm'g out their incoun-j by 
leiiing cdiimLnUiOa- on the greif E\er\ rich and 
rrooinUund lord w I- pi-ternlby authoi' a ith a 
mtad.eanC} so impo-tunUf*, and i fiitter\ ?o abject, 
a-mn in our tini" -ecm incr dible The patrnn to 
win in a work ’'^i- m-cribe 1 v i- e\p‘^ct"d to rew ird 
the writer vitb a jiur-e of gold The £ e pud for 
the d‘dic;itiou of a book wa- often much 1 tig< r than 
the -om which *ny jmbl sher would give for the 
cop^rlght Bonk? were th**i f fore freqnentlv printed 
merely tint liiey might he dedicital Tlii- ’lafHc 
in jira-e produced th* effect winch might hno been 
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e\ppcted Adula tion pushed to the verge, sometimes 
o£ nonsense, and sometimes ol impiety,— v\iis mot 
thought to disgr.ice a poet Independence, v^i acity, 
self-respect, were things not lequired by the v^olld 
from him In truth, he was in moi.ils something 
between a pandfr and a beggar 



To the * other vices which degraded the hteraiy 
charactei was added, towaids the close of the leignof 
Chailes the Second, tlie-mpst sivage intompermce of 
party spirit TheA\ii,s, as a class, bad been impelled 
by then old hatred of Puntinisin to, take the ‘•ide of 
the conrt, and had been found useful albes Diyden, 
in paiticulai, had done good service to the govern- 
ment His/Ab-alom and Acbitophel, the gieatest 
satire of modern times, had am ized the town, had 
made its waj with unprecedented lapidity even into 
, rubral districts and had, wlieievei it appeared, bitterly 
r annoyed the Exclusionists, and raised the com ige 
of the Tories But wo must not, in the admiration 
which we naturally feel for noble diction and versi- 
fication, foiget the great distinctions of good and 
evil The^spirit by whuh Dry den md several of his 
jQompVers-weie at tins time ajn^ated ^gaipst , 
Whigs deserves to be Called fiendi4i ITie sdfvlle ' 
Judges and Sheiiffs of those evil days could norshed 
blood as fast as the poets cried out for it Call-, for 
more victims, hideous jests on hanging, bitter taunts 
on those who, having stood by the King in the hour 
o£dangei,now advised him to deal mercifully and 
generously by his vanquished enemies, were publicly 
’•ecited on the stage, and, that nothing might be 
wanting to the guilt and the shame, were recited by 
'^^woraen, who, having long been taught to discard 
' modesty, wore now taught to discaid all cotn^ 
"Sion / r . ■'“vT" 
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Slate of science in Lngland 
It IS ti remarkable fact that, while the lighter liter- 
ature of England was thus becoming a nuisance and 
a national disgrace, the English genius was effecting 
in science a revolution which will, to the end of time, 
he reckoned among the highest aclucyemen^s of the 
human-'intolloct Bacon had sown the god^ seed in a 
sluggish Soli and aiT angeninl season Ho hpd not 
expected an early crop, and in his last testament had 
solemnly bequeathed his fame to the next age 
‘During a whole generation his philosophy had, amidst 
tumults, wars, and proscjuptions, been slowly ripen-' 
ing in a few w'ell con^Htplqd minds While facUons 
^wero straggling foi dominion over each othei, a 
small bodj of sagos had Turried'away with benevolent 
, disdain from the conflict, and had devoted themselves 
to the nobler work of extending the dominion of 
man oxer mattei As soon as tranquillity .xvas re- 
stored, thoachers easily found attentive audience 
Foi (he discipline through which the nation had 
/passed had brought the public mind to a temper Xvoll 
fiited f^Mho, reception of the VjBrnlnmlnn ''doctrine 
The civil troubles had stimulated the faculties of the, 
educated classes, and had called forth a restless activ- 
ity and an insatiable cbnosity, such ns had not 
before been knoxxn among us. Yet (ho effect of 
those troubles was that schemes of political and reli- 
gious reform xvere generally regaydod w’lth ouspicion 
and contempt During twenty’ ‘Vears the chief 
employment of bu'sy and ingenious men had been 
to frame constitutions with first ningistrate*!, without 
fiist magistrates, with hereditary senate s, with senates 
appointed by lot, wilh annual senates, with perpetual 
senates. In these plans nothing w'as omitiod All 
the detail, all the npmonclatn'ro,'’all the ceremonial 
of the imagmaiy govornmont was fqjly sot forth, 
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Rolemarcbs and Phylirchs, Tribes^ and^ Galaxies the 
Lord Arcbon and the Lord fethitegas'^ Which ballot 
boxes" were to bo green and which red, which balls 
were to be of gold and which of silver, which magis- 
trates, were to^wear h its and winch black velvet caps 
wifh^pe'aks fiow the mace ' w IS to be earned and 
when the heialds wei^ to uncover, these, and a 
hundred more such trifles, were gravely considered 
and arranged by men of no common capacity and 
learning Bat the time for these visions had gone 
by , and, if any steadfast republic m still continued 
to amuse himself with them fear of pabbe dori smh 
and of a c iininal information generally induced him 
to keep his Fancies to himself Jt was now unpopular 
and unsafe to mutter a word against the fundamental 
laws of, the raonaichy but daring and ingenious men 
might indemnify themselves by treating with disdain 
what had lately been considered as the fundamental 
laws of nature The tonent which had been dammed 
up in one channel rushed violently into another 
The revolutionary spirit ceasing to operate in politics, 
began to exert itself with unprecedented vigour and 
hardihood m every department of physics The yeai 
1660, the era of the restoration of the old constitu- 
tion, IS also the era from Which dates the ascendancy 
of the new philosophy In that year the Eoyal 
Societ} de-tined to be a chief agent in a long series 
of gloiious and salutary Vefoi'ms, began' to exist 
In a few months "experimental science became, all the 
mode Tlie, transfu-ion of blood, the ponSeratioh 
of air, the fixat ion of mercury, succeeded to that 
place in the public mind which bad been lately 
occnpied by the controversies of the Rota Dreams 
of perfectlorms of government made way foi dreams 
of wings with which men were to fly from the Tower 
to the Abbey, and of double-keeled ships which were 
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never to Eoundar in tbe fiercest stonur^ll classes were 
hurried illong I13. the prevailing centimeut.'' Cavalier 
and Raundhea^" Churchman and Puritan, wore for 
onco'^anioT ^ Divines, farists, ' slatesinen, nobles, 
prince^, s\\ elled the triumph of the Baconi in philoso- 
, phy Poets sing with emulous torvoui the approach 
of the golJeiA'de ' Cowley in Jmos 'weighty with| 
/ thought iiid losplendent with wit urged the chosen! 

seod^to tike poscesMon of the pronii«e IJautL-fiowingi 
, with milk and honey, that lanir^^Vlrnili thou great 
deliverer and lawgiver had scon, as from the summit 
--^of Pt'gah, bnt hud not been permitted to enter 1 
Dr3deu, with moie zed thaft^’kq^Wjlodge, joined his 
voice to thojrenoial acclalnation," mul foretold things 
which neither ho nor anj’bodj else understood The 
Royal Society, he pnjdjcted. would soon lead ns to 
the eKtreme verge of the globe, and thoio delight 
us with a bettor vi*‘w of the moon Two able and 
aspiring pLcPtes, Ward, Bishop of S ilisbnry, and 
Wilkins, Bishop of Oliostor, wore conspicuous among 
the leaders of the movement Its histoiy was 
eloquently written hj' a younger divine, w ho was 
iiMiig to high distinction in Ins piolossion, Thomas 
Sprat, ifterwards Bishop of Rocliestei Both Ohief 
JnstiGO Halo and Loid Keeper Guildford stole some 
hours from the ■business of their couits to write on 
hydrostatics Indeed it was under the nnmednte 
direction of Guildford that the first h.iiomcters ever 
exposed to sale 111 London wore con«truct'*d Che- 
mistry divided for a lime, with winn and love, with 
the stage and the gaming table, with ; the intrigues 
of a com tier and the intrigues of a demagogue, the 
attention of tho fickle Buckniiiham. Rupoit has the 
credit of Inning invented moz2oUiito , and Lioin him 
IS named that cunons bubble of gl.iss which has long 
^ amused children and puzzled philosophois Chailes 
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bimselE had a laboiatorj at Whitehall, and was far 
more active and attentive there than at the council 
board It was almost necessary to the character of 
a fine gentleman to have something to say about 
air-pumps and telescopes , and e\ en fine ladies, now 
and then, thought it becoming to affect a taste foi* 
science, vent in coaches and si\ to visit the Gresham 
curiosities, and broke forth into cries of delight at 
finding that a magnet really attracted a needle, and 
that a microscope realK made a fly look as large as 
a spairow ^ , 

In this, as in every great stir of the human mind, 
there was doubtless soinetbing which might well move 
a smile It is the universal law that whatever pur- 
suit, whatever doctrine, becomes fashionable, shall 
lose a portion of that dignity which it had possessed 
while it was confined to a small but earnest minority, 
and was loved for its own sake alone It is true that 
tlie iollies of some persons who without any real 
' aptiWde'for science, professed a passion foi it fur- 
\ nished matter of contemptuous mirth to a Few malig- 
nant satiiists who belonged to the pieceding genera- 
, tion, and woie not disposed to unlearn the lore ot 
^ their youth/^ But it is not less ti ue that the great 
work of interpreting natitrb was performed by the 
English of that age as it had nevei beFoie been per- 
formed in any age b}' any ^nation The spirit of 
Francis Bacon was .ibroi^d a spirit admirably com- 
pounded of audacity and sobriety There was a strong 
pel suasion that the whole world was Full of secrets of 
high moment to the happiness of man, and that man 
had, by his Maker, been entrusted with the key 
which, rightly used, would give access to them Thei e 
was at the same time a conviction that in physics it 
was impossible to arrive at the knowledge of general 
law's e\cept b> the careful observation of particular 
facts Deepl} impressed with these great tmths, the 
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professors of tho new philosophy applied themselves to 
their task, and, before a qiiarteiL of ^ -century had 
expired, the} had given araple^’^jiesl' of what has 
since been achle^ed Already a leform of agriculture 
had been commenced Isow vegetables vsere culti- 
vated Neu implements of husbandry were employed 
How inaiinres were ipplied to the soil Evelyn had, 
under the formal sanction of the Royal Society, given 
instruction to his coiintrv men in planting Temple 
in his intervals ot leisure, had tned man} experiments 
in hprticnlt arc, and h id proved that many delicate 
fruits, the natives of more fa%onied climates, might, 
with the help of art ho grown on English ground 
‘Medicine, which in Franco was still m abject boiMago,''' 
.tiud’aCforS^d^m mexlifiustible subject of jnst ridicule ' 
' to Mohere, had in England become an experimental 
and progresspe sciGuc.e.and eiery day made some now 
advance, id^ di^aiiVe '' ^^‘Eippocrates and Galen The 
attention ol'^eoiilativo men had been, ioi the first 
time, directed to the important subject of samtai} 
police The great plague of 1005 induced tin m to 
consider with care the defective arcliitccim e, diain- 


ing, and ventilation of the capital The great fire oL 
16GC affoided m ojipoi tunity for aflccting extensive 
improvements The vvliole mattei was dihgentl} ox- 
amined b} the llo}al Society and to the suggestions 
of tint body must bo partlv attributed the changes 
which, tlioiigli far slioit of what the public welfare 
required, yet made a wide difference between the new 
and the old London, and probably put a final close to 
t lie ravages of pestilence in our conntiy At the 
same time one of the founders of tho Society, Sii . 
William Fetty, created the science of poljtica] aiith- 
metic, the humble but indispensable handmaid oP* 
political philosophy Ho kingdom of nature was lef/ 
unexploied To that period belong the chemical dis- 
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covenes of Boyle and the earliest botanical researches 
of Sloane It was then that Ray made a new classi- 
fication of birds and fishes, and that the atten^n^of 
Woodward was first-drawn towards fossils and s nml s f 
One after anothei ^hajito^ i;^nc1i^lia^ii5urife'9‘^»iAe 
world through ages of darkness fled before the lignT 

Astrology and alchymy became lests Soon there ^ 
— i '' iL ' W 1 £ ■'A? Va' ^ r ( y-' 

was scare I}" a county in which some or the Ouoium 

did not smile contemptuous!}’- when an old womans ‘ 
was biought before ,them^or riding o^n ^broomsticks 
01 giving cattle the tnbri^.u n’"^T&ut it'n^s in thosel'* 
noblest and most’^Arduouj departments oi knowledge 
in which mduetion and mathematical demonstration 
CO opeiate foi the discovery of truth, that the 
English genius won in that age the most memorable 
tnu.niihs , John Wallis placed the whole system of 
statics on a new founda'tion Edmund Halley in- 
vestigated the propeities of the atrnoshere, the ebb 
and flow of the sea, the laws of magnetism, and the 
course of the comets nor did lif* shrink from toil, 
peril and ixile in the cause of science While he. 
on the rock of Saint Helen i mapped the constella- 
t ions of the > outhern hemispheie, our national ob- 
seivatoij was rising at (Tieeiiwich , and John 
Flamsteed, the fiist Astronomer Royal, wms com- 
mencing thill long series of observations which is 
nevei mentioned without respect and giatitnde ir> 
any part of the globe But the glory of these 
men, eminent as they were, is cast into the shade by 
the transcendent lustre of one immortal name In 
IsaacT^^ewtolTlwo kinds of intellectual powei , which 
have little in common, and whnli are not often 
found togethei in a very high degree of vigour, but 
which nevertheless are equally necessary m the most 
sublime depirtments of physics, were united as they ^ 
have never been united before oi smee There may 
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have been minds-'has happily constituted as his foi the 
cultivation oE pure mathematical science there 
maj, have been minds as happily constituted for the 
cultivation oE science puiely experimental but m 
no other mind have^the demonstrative faculty and 
the inductive faculty ' cdexisre'd in such supreme ex- 
cell nee and perfect harmony Perhaps in the days 
of Scpti'ts and Thorrmts even his intellect might 
have run to waste, as many intellects ran to waste 
wbidi were inteiior only to his Happily the 
's pirit, oE the age on which his lot was c>st gave the 
right direction tcT his mind and his mind reacted 
with tenfold force on the spjnt of the age In the 
yeir 1685 his fame, though splendid, vyps only 
dawninff ,diut‘his genius was in the1[n'eri(liah His 
gieat woik"^ that'" ^work which effected a i evolution 
in (he raos( impoi t'ant provinces of natural philoso- 
phy, had been completed, but was not yet published, 
and was lust about to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Royal Society 

Stale of the fine arts 

It IS not very easy to explain why the nation 
which was so far before it- neighbouis in science 
should in art have t'een far behind them Yet such 
was the fact It is true that in architecture, an art 
which Is half a science, an ait in which none but a 
geometi ician can excel, an art which has no stimdaid 
of grace but yrhat iSjdir^cHy or indirectly dependent 
on htijity, an art of which (ho^ cieations deiivea 
part at l<".ist, oE then nxije^Jy frorri mere bulk oui 
country could boast of one truly gioat man, 
Christopher Wien , and the fiie which hud London 
in rums had given him an opportunity, unprece- 
dented in modern history of displaying his powers 
The austere beauty of the Athenian portico, the 
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gloomy sjiblimity of the Gothic arcade, he was, like 
almost all his contemporaries, incapable o£ emulating, 
and perhaps incapable o£ appreciating but no man, 
born on onr side oE the Alps, has imitated with so 
much success the magnificence of the palace like 
churches of Italy Even the superb Lewis has left 
to posterity no woik which can bear a comparison 
with Saint Paul’s But at the close of the leign of 
Charles tbe^econd^ theie was not a single English 
paintei,' 05 .^s^a^uary whose narae'is’hbw remembered 
This stei ilit;^ ^s somewhat mysterious , for painteis 
and statuaries were by no means a despised or an ill 
paid class Then social position was at least as high 
as at present Their gams, when compared with the 
wealth of the nation and with the remuneration of 
other descriptions of intellectual labour, were even 
larger than at present Indeed the munificent pat- 
ronage which was extended to artists drew them to 
oui shoies in multitudes Lely, who has pre^'served 
to us the rich curls, tlie full bps, and the languislung'* 
\ eyes of the/ f I 'g 1„ beau ties celebrated by Hainilton, 
was a Westplialiao He had died in 1680, having 
long In ed splendidly, having received the honour of 
knighthood and having accumulated i good estate 
out of the fruits of his skill His noble collection of 
drawings and pictures was, after his decease, ex- 
hibited by the royal permission in the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall, and was sold bj auction foi the 
almost incredible sum of twent 3 '-six thousand pounds, 
a sum which bore a greater proportion to the for- 
tunes oE the rich men oE that day than a hundred 
thousand pounds would bear to tho Eortunes of 
the rich men oE our time Lely was suc- 
ceoded by his countryman, Godfrey Kneller, who 
was made first a knight and then a baronet, and 
v.jo, aftei keeping np a sumptuous establishment. 
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and after losing much money bj nnluoky specula- 
tions, was still able to bequeath a large fortune tc 
‘ his family The t^Yo Vmideveldes, natives o£ 
Holland, had been tempted by English liberality to 
settle hoio, and had produced for the King and his 
nobles some of tho finest sea pieces in the world. 
Another Dutchman, Simon Varelst, painted glorious 
Ntinflowers and ^hps foi prices “uch.as^ had ne\er 
before been known Yoriio, a Neapolitan,, covered 
ceilings and staircases ^with GdVgons and Muses,- 
Nymphs and Satyrs, Viilufes ^and Vices, Gods*^ 
■quaffing nectar, and lamell^d piincos riding in 
triumph The income which he derived from his 
performances enabled him to keep one of the most 
evpensn'o tables in England For his pieces at 
Windsor alone he leconed seven thousand pounds, a 
sum them sufficient to make a gentleman of moderate 
wishes perfectly easy for life, a sum gieatly evceed- 
ing all that Dryden, during a literary life of forty 
years, obtained fiom the booksellois, Yerrio’s assistant 
and successor, Lewis Lagueiro, came from Fiance 
Tho two most celebrated sculptors of that day were 
k,^also foroignois, Gibbei, whoso pathetic oml^loms of 
Fury and Mel incholy still adorn Bedlam, was a 
Dane Gibbons, to whose graceful fancy and deli- 
cate touch many of our palaces, colleges, and 
churches owe their finest decorations, uas a Dutch- 
man Even tho designs for tho com wore made by 
French artists Indeed, it was not till tho roiun of 
George the Second that oui country could gloiy in 
a great paintoi , and George tho Third was on tho 
throne bofoio she had leason to be piound of any of 
her sculptors 

It IS time that this description of tho England 
which Charles tho Second govoined should diaw to a 
close Yet one subject of tho highest moment still 
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lemains untouched Nothing has }^et been said o£ 
the gieat body oE the people, of those who held the 
plout^hs who tended the o\en, who toiled at the 
looms of Norwich, and sqnaied the Poitland slone 
for Suint Paul’s Nor can very much bo said The 
most numeroui class is precisely the class respecting 
which we have the most meagie information In 
those times philanthroplsls did^not yet regard it as a 
sabred duty, nor h'ld dem i^^nes yet found it a 
lucrative trade to talk and^writo about the distress 
of the labouier Histoiy was too much occupied 
with courts and camps to spare a hue for the hut of 
the peasant or the tjarret of jhe mechanic The press 
now often sends toifhiirli day a gi eater quantity 
of d^^cusslon and decl im/ition ibout the condition of 
the woikmg man thm was published dnnng the 
twenty-eight yeirs which elapsed between the Re- 
storation and the Rovulution But it would be a 
great error to infei fiom the increase of comp’aint 
that theie has been any increase of misery 

State (ij the cammon penfile 

' \ The great criterion of the state of the common 
people is the amount of then wages and as lour- 
fifths of the common people were, in the seventeenth 
century, employed m ng'iculturo, it is especullj 
important toa-oertiin what weio then the wages of 
agricultural industry On this 'subject we hive the 
means of arriving at conclusions sufficiently ei.act for 
our purpose 

Agucuhwal images 

Sir Wil'iam Petty, who'^e mere assertion cariies 
greit weight informs us that a labourer was b) no 
means in the lowest state who received foi a day’s 
’'Work fourpence with food, or eightpence without 
ood Pour shillings a week therefore weie. 
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according to Petty’s cnloalation, fair ngncultnral 
■\\agos 

That tins calculation was not i emote from the 
tinth have abundant proof About the begin- 
ning of the year 1685 tl<e3U3tices of WarwicWiire, 
in the e\erci‘;e of a power entrusted to them by an 
Act of Ehf! ibeth, fixed at their quartoi sessions, 
i sc.ile of w iges for the count}’’, and notified that 
evei} einplo 5 ’cr wdio give more than the authon-ed 
sum, and oveiy woi king man who reconoii more, 
would bo liiblo to piini'hment Tlie wages of the 
common agricultural labourer, from March to 
September, w»*re fixed at the procne amount men- 
tioned i »3 Petty, n ini('l) four shillings a week with- 
out food From Septenibei to Marcli the wages 
were to be onh throe md sixpence a week 

But in that ago as m ouis, the earnings of the 
peasant were lery diffenmt in different p i-ts of the 
kingdom The wages of Warwickshire were pro- 
bably about the average and those of the counties 
near the Scotti-h bo doi below it but there were 
more favouied districts In the same year, 1685, n 
gentleman of Dovonshito, named Kiclnid Dunning, 
public'll d a sm ill tiact, in which ho described the 
condition of the pooi of that county That ho 
understood his sub]ect well it is impossible to doubt , 
foi a few months latei his work was repi intod, and 
was, b} the ra igistrates as'-embleil in qu u toi sessions 
it Exeter, sf rough recoininend> d to the attention 
of all parochial officois According to him, the 
wage-' of the Dovon-hiro peasant were, without food, 
about five shillings a week 

Still bettei was the condition of the labouier in 
the noiglihourliood of Bury Snint Edmund’s The 
magistrates of Suffolk mot thoro in the spring of 
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1682 to fix a. late o£ wages, and lesolved that, wheie 
the lahouier was not boarded, he should have five 
shillings a week in winter, and six in summer 

In 1661 the Justices Chelmsford had fixed the 
wages of the Essex labourei, who was not boaided, at 
SIX shillings in winter and seven /in summoi This 
seems to have been the highest lemnneration given 
in the kingdom £oi agricultural Tabour'lietween the 
Restoration and the Revolution , and it is to be 
•observed that, in the yeai in which this ordei was 
made, the necessaiies of life weie immoderately deal 
Wheat was at seventy shillings the quartei, which 
would even now be considered as almost a famine 

price , ; 

^ . L ^ ‘ 

These facts are in perfect accord ance with inothei , 
fact which seems to deserve consideration It is 
evident that, in a country where no man can be com- 
pelled to become a soldier, the lanks of an aimy 
cannot be filled if the government olfeis much less 
than the wages of common rustic labour At present 
the pay and beer money of a private in a'^iegiinent of 
the line amount to seven shillings and sevonpence 
a week This stipend, coupled with the hope of 
a pension, does not attiact tho English youth in 
sufiScient numbers , and it is tound necessaiy to 
supply the deficiency by enlisting laigely from among 
the poorer population of Munstei and Connaught 
The pay of the private foot soldier in 1685 was only 
foui shillings and eightpence a week , yet it is ceitain 
that the government in that year found no difficulty 
in obtaining many thousands of English reciuits at 
very shoit notice The pay of the private foot soldier 
in the aimy of the Commonwealth had been seven, 
shillings^ a week, that is to say, as much as a 
corporal leceived under Charles the Second , and 
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seven shillings a week had been found suflScient to 
fill the ranks with men decidedly superior to the 
generality of the people. On the whole, thei efore 
it seems leasonable to conclude that in the reign of 
Chailes the Second, the ordinary wages of the peasant 
did not exceed four shillings a week , but that, in 
soxnepaits of the kingdom, five shillings, six shil- - 
lings, and, during the summer months, even seven 
shillings were paid At present a district where a 
labouring man earns only seven shillings a week is 
thought to be in a state shocking to hnmanity The 
average is very much higher , and, in properous 
counties, the weekly wages of husbandmen amount 
to twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen shillings 

11 ages of manufacturers 

The remuneration oE workmen employed in 
manufactures has always been higher than that of 
the tilleis of the soil In the year 1680, a member 
of the House of Gommons remarked that the high 
* wages paid in this country made it impossible foi 
'• ohl t exture s to maintain a competition with the 
produce of the Indian looms An English mechanic 
he said, instead of ‘^laving like a native of Bengal for 
a price ot copper, exacted a shilling a day Other 
evidence is extant, which proves that a shilling a day 
' w'as tile pay to which the English manufactui er then 
thought himself entitled, but that he was often forced 
to work for less The common people of that age were 
not in the habit of meeting for public discussion, of 
haranguing, or of petitioning Parliament No ne,ws- 
paper pleaded their causes It was in rude rfi^e''/ 
that their love and hatred, their exultation an(5their ' 
distress found utterance. A great part^of tl:^eii 
histor}’- is to be leained only from their ^IladS ] '^One 
of the most lemarkable of the popular lays cTiaunted 
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about the stieets o£ Norwich and Leeds in the time 
oE Charles the Second may still be read on the 
original broadside It is the vehement and bittei 
cry oE labour against capital It describes the good 
old times when every arti-an employed in the woollen 
manufacture lived as well a>» a farmer But those 
times were past Sixpence a day was now all that 
could be earned by hard labour at the loom If the 
,poor pomplained that they could not live on such a 
pitlan^jLfhey were told tliat they were free to take 
it or leave it For so miserable a recompense were the 
producers oE wealth co npelled to toil, rising eaily 
and lying down late, while the master clothier, eating, 
sleeping and idling, became rich by their exertions 
A shilling a day, the poet declares, is what the 
weaver would have, if 3 u^tlce were done We may 
therefore conclude thit, in the generation which 
preceded^ the Revolution, „ a , v^rkmsn employed in 
the great ''^taple” ma'ndfacture of England thought 
himself fairly paid if he gained six shillinga a week 

Labour of child') en in facloiies 

It may here be noticed ^that the pi actice of set- 
ting children prematurely 'to work, a practice which 
the state, the legitimate protectoi oE those who can- 
not protect themselves, has, m our time, wisely and 
humanely interdicted, pi evaded in the seventeenth 
century to an extent w inch, when compared with the 
extent oE the manufacturing system, seems almost 
incredible At Norwich, the chief seat of the 
clothing trade, a little creature of six jears old was 
thought fit for labour Several writers of that 
time, and among them some who were con‘>ideied 
ominently benevolent, mention, with exultation, the 
-fact that, in that single city, boys and girls o£ vor\ 

Jer age created wealth exceeding what wa^ 
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nec 0 =!sary for thou own subsistence by twelve thou'- 
snnd pounds a year The more carefully we examine 
the bisto,ry'of the past, the more reason shall we 
find to dissent from those who imagine that our age 
has b"pen fruitful of new social evils The froth is 
that the evils are, with scaicelyan exception, old 
That which is new is the intelligence which discei ns 
and the humaiiiU-w hich remedies them ^ t ^ ^ 

Wages uj dilfeient clas‘ie‘; of artisam 

When we pass from the weavers of cloth to a 
different class of artisans our enquiries will still lead 
ns to nearly the same conclusion During several 
geneiations, the Commissionei of Greenwich Eo^pi* 
tal have kept a legi'iter of the wages paid to differ- 
ent classes of workmen who have been employed in 
the repairs of the building From this valuable 
recoid it appears that lu the com so of a hundred and 
twenty year>, t he d uly earnings of the biicklayer 
have lifen from half-crown to four and tenpenco, 
those of the m.t^on' from half a crown to five and 
threepence, those of the cai p'mter from half a crown 
to five and fivopence, and those of the pluniber from 
three shillings to five and sixpence , 

It seems clear, theiefoie, that the wages of 
lahom, estimated in money, were, in 1685, not more 
than half of what tlioy now are , and thoie were few' 
articles important to the woiking man of which the 
prico was not, in 1685 more than half of what it 
now IS Baer was undoubtedly much cheaper in that 
age than at piosent Moat was also cheaper, but 
was still so deal that hundrods of thousands of 
families sciicely knew the ti^te of it In the cost of 
wheat there has boon very little change The average 
price of the quarter, dining the last tw'elve years of 
Charles the Second, w'as fifty shillings Bread, 
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theieEore, such as is now given to the inmates o£ a 
workhouse' was Ih'en seldom seen, oven on the 
trencher "oE a yeoman or of a shopkeeper The gieat 
*ma 3 ority of the nation lived almost entirely on rye, 
barley, and oats ^ ^ 

The produce of tiopical countnes,‘the pioduce of 
the mines, the produce of machinery, was positively 
deal er than at present Among the corajnodities for 
which the labourei would have had to pay higher in 
1685 than hisposteiity now pay weie sugar; salt, 
coals, candjes soap, shoes, stockings, and generally all 
articles of clothing and all articles of bedding It 
may be added, that the old coats and blankets would^ 
have been, not only more costly, but less serviceable 
than the modern fabrics 

Number of paupej s 

It must be remembered that those labourers who 
^^weye able to maintain themselves and their families 
ny means of wages were not the most neces sitous 
members of the coramnnity Beneath them lay a 
large class which could not subsist without some aid 
from the parish There can hardly be a more im- 
portant test of the condition of the common people 
than the ratio which this class bears to the whole 
society At present the men, women, an^dlyldr^ 
who receive reliet appear from the oflacial retuims to 
be, m bad years, one-tenth of the inhabitants of 
England, and, in good years, one-thirteonth Grregoiy 
King estimated them in his time at about a fourth , 
and tins estimate, which all onr respect for his 
authority will scarcely prevent ns from calling ex- 
travagant, was pronounced by Davonant eminently 
jmboions. 

\fe> are not quite without the means of forming 

estimate for ourselves The p ooi late was 
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undoubtedly the heaviest tax borne by our ancestor- 
in those days It -was computed, in the reign o' 
Charles the Second, at near seven hundred thonsanu 
pounds a year, much more than the produce either 
of the excise of the customs, and little less than 
half the entire revenue of the crown The poor 
rate went on increasing rapidly, and appears to have 
risen in a short time to between eight and nine 
hundred thousand a year, that is to say, to one-sixth 
of what it now is The population v as then less 
than a third of ^^hat it now is The minimum of 
wages, estimated in money, was half of what it now 
15 , and we can therefore hardly suppose that the aver- 
'ao -0 allowance made to a panper can have been more 
than half of what it now is. It seems to follow that 
the proportion of the English people which received 
parochial relief then must have been larger than the 
proportion which receives relief now It is good to 
speak on such questions with difSd flune bu{,-, it y has 
certainly never yet been proved tlui^'paupidris^‘'was^ 
a less heavy burden or a less serioussocTaT* evil 
during the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
than it IS in our own time 


Benejit<^ deuved hy ihe commov people from the 
proq'ieb’< civilisation 

In one respect it must be admitted that the 
progress of civilisation has diminished the physical 
comforts of a portion of the poorest class It has 
already been mentioned that, before the Revo lution,/f<^ 
many thousands of square miles, now enclosed and 
cultivated, were marsh, forest, and heath Of this 
wild land much was, bylaw, common and much of 
what was not common by law was worth so little that 
the proprietors suffered it to be common in fact In 
such a tract, squ^itar^and trespassers were tolerated 

M — ih — 10 
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to an extent now unknown The peasant who 
dwelt there could, at no chargep^^Mur^ 

occasionally some pala'feSle^ d^QdiijOP. to his M^^arg; 
and provide himself with fuel for the winter. He 
kept a flock of geese on what is now an orchard 
nch with apple blossoms He snared wildV^^^i^” 
the ^ which has long since been drifineH ^and 
divided into corn fields and turnip fields He cut 
turf among the furze bushes on the mooi which is 
now a meadow bright with clover and renowned for 
butter and cheese The progress of agriculture and 
the increase of population necessanly deprived him 
of these privileges Buk^aiij^thi^isadvantage a 
long list ot advantages is Tooe'^off Of the blessings 
which civilisation and philosophy bring with them a 
large proportion is common to all ranks, and would, 
if withdrawn, be missed as painfully by the labourer 
as by the peer The market-place w'hicli the rustic 
can now reach with his cart m an hour was, a 


hundred and sixty years ago, a day’s lourney from 
him The street which now affords to the artisan , 
during the whole night, a secure, a convenient, and 
a brilliantly lighted walk was, a hundred and sixty 
years ago, so dark after sunset that he would not 
have been able to see his hand, so ill paved that he 
would have run constant risk of bieaking his neck, 
and so ill watched that he would have been in imminent 


dangei of being knocked down and plundered of his 
small earnings Everj bricklayer who falls from a 
scaffold, every sweepei of a crossing who is run 
over by a carnage, may now have his wounds dress- 
ed and his limbs set with a skill such as, a hundred 


and sixty years ago, all the wealth of a great lord 
like Oimond, or of a merchant prince like Clayton, 
^ could not have purchased Some fnghtful diseases 
have been extirpated by science , and some have been 
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banished by gohce The terra of human life has 
been lengthened "'ovei the ^Yhole kingdom, and 
especially in the to\Mis The year 1685 was not ac- 
counted sicklj’- , }et in the year 1685 more than one 
in twenty-three of the inhabitants of the capital died 
At present only one inhabitant of the capital m forty 
dies annually The difference in salubrity , between\^ 
the London of the nineteenth century and the London 
of the seventeenth century is very far greatei than 
the difference bet\veen London in an ordinary year 
and London in a year ot cholera 
\Still more important is the benefit which all orders 
bf society, and especial!}' the lower orders, have 
derived from the mollifyin g influence of civilisation 
on the national character The groundwoik of that 
character has indeed been the same tlirou^li^raan^^ 
geneiations, in the sense m which the g r^^nd\york 
of the charaotei of an individual may be said to be 
the same when he is a rude and thoughtless school- 
boy and when he is a refined and accomplished man. 
It IS pleasing to reflect (.hat the public mind of 
England has softened w’hilo it has ripened, and that we 
have, in the course of ages, become, not only a wiser, 
but also a kinder people There is scarcely a page 
of the history or lighter literature of the seventeenth 
century which does not contain some pi oof that our 
ancestors were less humane than then posterity 
The discipline ot workshops, of schools, of private 
families, though not more efiicient than at present, 
was infinitely harsher Masters, well born and bred, 
were in the habit of beating their servants Peda- 
gogues knew no way of imparting knowleclge but by 
beating then pupils Husbands, of Me^t^tT,tion, 
were not ashamed to beat their wives Tlie lo/placa -^ 
bility of hostile factions was such as we <;an scarcely 
conceive / Whigs were disposed to murmur because 
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StaEEord was sufEered to die without seeing his bowels 
burned before bis face Tones ijeyjledvand insulted^ 
Russell as his coach passed from the Tower to the 
scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields As little mercy was 
shown by the populace, to sufferers of a humbler lank 
IE an offender was put into the piildry . it was well if 
he escaped with life from the showei of brick bats and 
paving stones If he was tied to the cart’s tail, the 
ciowd pressed round him, imploring the, hangman to 
give it the fellow well, and make him^^howl ‘ q Gen- 
tlemen arianged parties of pleasure to ^ BndewS ll on 
court days, foi the purpose of seeing the wretched 
women who beat hemp there whipped A man 
pressed to death for refusing to plead, a woman 
burned for coming, excited 'less sympathy than is 
now telt tor a gaUed horse oi an oyerdriven ox 
Fights compared with which a boxing match is a 
.leBned and humane spectacle 


were 


among 


»• U-* V/ ^ liU V 

favourite diversions of a large part ^f,:rtbg/Jown 
■^Multitudes assembled to see g laai:^ s C 

Ijotbei to pieces with deadly weapons, and shouted 
swith delight when one of the combatants lost a finger 
^ or an eye The prisons were hells on earth, senjinanesi 
of every ciirae and of every disease At the assizes 
the lean and yellpg^oulp^it^ W^ght^-^th them from 
their cells to the' dock * ad at’raosjlhere ‘^^"'Uench and^ 
pestilence which sometimes avenged them signally on' 
bench, bai, aud juiy But on all this misery society‘s 
looked with profound indifference Roj^vl^e could 
be found that sensitive and i es tl ess (id m jiailo a^ which 
has, m oui time, extended a powerful protection to 
the factorj child, to the Hindoo widow, to-^e neoro 
slave, which pries into the st^i^es , dfid w'aterfask^ of 
every emigranTship, whiolr^pces ‘at eveTyTash' laid 
on the hack of a drunken soldier, which will not 
suffer the thief in the hulks -to be ill fed or over- 
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worked, and which has lepe.itedly endeaAOiiied to 
sa%e the h£o even of the murderer-' It is trne that 
compassion ought, like all otlier feelings, to be undei 
the goA eminent of reason, and has, Eoi want of such 
government, produced some ridiculous and some de- 
plorable effects But the moie w’e study the minals'^ 
o£^thp,past the more sliall we leioice that we live m " 
a^?merci£ul age, in an age in whicli cruelty is 
nhlioiT^d,-and in \mIii^i '“pain, oven when desoived, 

13 inflicted roluc tanlly and mom a sense o£ dut} 
Every class doubtles*! ha^ gained largely tiy this 
great moral change but the class which Ii is gained 
most IS the pooiest the most dependent, and the 
most defenceless 

iijlii'h lead'' m''n io r>iena/<> i]ic happiness 
of p)C(odiiiii aeiwrations 

The general effect of the evidence which has 
been submitted to the reader seems haidly to admit 
of doubt Yet, in spite oE evidence, many will 
still image to themselves the England ot the Stnaits 
as a more pleasant country than the England in 
which we live It may at first sight seem strange 
that society, while constantly moving forwaid withi 
eager speed, should lie constantly looking backwar^(f^ 
with toiidoi 1 egret But these two pLon ent ities , in- 
consistent as they may appeal, can easily be losolved 
into the same principle Both spring from oui impa- 
tience ot the state in which we actually are Tiiat im- 
p.itiencQ, while it stimulates us to suipass pieceding 
generations, disposes us to ovoi i ate then happiness 
It is, in some sense, unieasonable and ungiateful in 
us to be constantly discontented with a condition 
which IS constantly impioving But, in tiiUli, theio 
IS constant improvement piocisely because theio is 
constant discontent If we weie peiEectly -atisfied 
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■With the present, ^^e should cease to contrive, to 
labour, and to save with a view to the future 
And it IS natural that, being dissatisfied with the 
present, v.e should form a too favouralile estimate of 
.the past 

,)'^In truth we aie under a deceptio n Similar to that 
[which mi slead s- the traveller in the Arabian desert 
Beneath the caravan all is dr} ind bare but far in 
advance, and far in the roar, is the semblanc e of le-f"/ 
fleshing waters The pilgrims hasten forward and 
find notliing but sand where an hour befoie the} 
had seen a lake They tuin their eyes and see a 
lake where an hour befoie, they were toiling 
through sand A similar illusion seems to haunt 
nations through every stage of tlie long jirogross 
fiom povert} and bai bansm to the highest degrees 
of opulence and civilisation But, if ve resolutely 
chase the mirage hackwaid, we shall find it recede 
-before us into the regions of fabulous antiquity It 
is now the fashion to place the golden age of 
England m times when noblemen were destitute of 
comforts the want of wdiicli w'ould bo intolerable to 
a modern footman, when farmers and shopkeepers 
breakfasted on loaves the very sight of winch w’onld 
' laise a not in a modern workhouse, when to have a 
clean shut once a week was a privilege reseived for 
th^highei class oF gentiy, when men died faster in 
t|ie purest country mr than they now die in the most 
j-'^aulmtiol lanes of oui towns, and when men died 
faster in thej^anes,yj)f jqu^|<y^S/- than ^tliqy , now die 
6 n the coast of Guiana { ue too shall, in our turn, 
be outstripped, and lu^ui turn be envied It may^ 
well be, 111 the twentieth century, that the peasant 
of Doisetshire uin} think himself miserably paid 
'\With twenty shillings a week that the carpenter at 
reenwich may receive ten shillings a day , that 
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labouring moil ma} bo .is liltlo used to dine iMtli- 
out mo.it as tbo} now are to oat ryo bioad , that 
s iiutary polioo and medical disoovonos m.iy havo 
added so\ oral moi o } oars to tbc avor.igo length oE 
human life , th.it munorous comforts and luMiries 
which are now unknown, or confined to a few, ma% 
be withm the roach of every diligent and tliuCty 
working m.in And jot it m.iy then ho the mode to 
assert that the increase of wealth and the progi ess of 
science h.ivo benefited the few at the cvponso of the 
manj,and to talk of the reign of Queen A^ictoria as 
the time when England was triilj merry England, 
when all olascos were hound together by hrotheil} 
svmpathy, when the rich did not giind the face'' of 
the poor, and when the poor did not envj the 
splendour of (ho rich 


nil fND 



SUMMARY OF CHAPTER HI 
A — Introductory 

In this chapter the author pioposes to give an 
account of England in 1685, when the Crown passed 
fiom Chailes II, to his hi other James II 

Great change in the State oj England since 1685 
(i) National wealth has been rapidly increasing 

(ii) The foundation of government has been 
rendered stionger 

(ill) People have been enjoying peifoct civil and 
religions freedom 

(iv) Science has flourished 

(v) Towns and soa-ports have giown up 

(vi) Civilisation has spread all o^e^ the conntr}^ 

B —The Population of England 

Bailing wild and exaggerated statements on the 
question of population, thiee positive sources of in- 
formation aie available — 

(i) Gregory King’s computations based on the 

Government Hearth-money returns, in 
1690, report 5/h millions 

(ii) King William, III ’s enquiry into the numer- 

ical stiength of the religious sects in 
England repoits 5,200,000 

(ill) Ml Finlaison’s enquiry in the 17th century, 
based upon the old parish registeis, re- 
ports the second figure, 5,200,000 

It may therefore be fairly estimated that 
3-1 nd contained at that time, about between five 
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million and ino iiiilhon fi\o liuiulrcd thouSiUid souls, 
or iibout ono-tlnrd of the popul.ition of the l9th 
century 

.i Coiolinrr/ of po^ nlaiiov ounlii 

in Hit nojili (hail m Hn duo to — 

(i) Tiio c^t ihiishmont of peace h} a strict 
enforcement of la^^s, in tho northmn 
Border lei^ion*:, uhich \m le formoih u 
constant s< end of asarfaro iind freo-hoot- 
ing 

(u) And the consequent flourishing of the art« 
of peace and industries, \\horc, at first, 
agriculture and other arts were nogleoted 

(ui) The discoicrj and uoiking of tho coil 
mines — tlie richest source of England’s 
^\ealth 

(i\) '\nd tlic consequent influN of einigr,ant« 
from the south 

C — Revenue 

Ihe roNcnuc in \\ is aer} ■imall, in comp.in- 

■son \Mtli that of the neighhoimng countries The 
mo<!l i.npoitanf head of receipt \\as the (i) cici^e 
uliich brought in £'585,000, tii) tho j lolded 

A5d0 OOI) (ni ) tho r/;miMey /o /, .i most unpopular 
and opprossno ‘•ource produced £200 000 tho 
mmor «!OUrccs, vcrc, (iv) the ioyal domatii'- (v) fJio 
ji] /rin/'t totd the (m) Iho im/ut dxihie^ Of 

Lanta'iii lUid Cm nu nil and (vii) the fm fntUtre'^ and 
fine^, (oNcludiug tho Post Office, which vas settled 
upon James, Duke of York) Tho total income 
from all those sources amounted to £1,400 000 The 
system of taking loans from tho public obtained at 
that tune,— a system which afterwards developed 
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into the J^a'ional Debt and for which the King’s 
revenue was charged with £80,000 of which the 
public were defrauded bj the Cabal 

D — The Strength of the Nation, and Means 
of Defence 

The military system was highly defective and 
could not at all compare with that in vogue on the 
continent The national means of defence obtaining 
in the Feudal times and during Cromwell’s adminis- 
tration were all thrown into neglet 

I As regards the Army the Mihtia was the 
only one lecognised b} the law This rustic sol- 
diery commanded by To^^ nobles and gentry, 
though much improved, weie only ill manned, ill 
equipped and ill disciplined and were therefoie an 
object of ridicule to those Englishmen who had 
travelled on the continent Yet the very name of a 
standing arm) was hateful to the nation, especiall) 
to the Tories, as it was with the help of a standing 
army that Cromwell had domineered over the nation 
Charles, however, coiitiived to form what may be 
called the germ of the modem British Army, slowl), 
and cautiously, by keeping up (i) a body of guards, 
(ii) calling back the Tangiers garrison, and (iii) the 
troops that were fighting in the Netherlands The 
lequlai itrmy, kept up in 1G85, consisted, all ranks 
included, of about 700 foot, and about 1700 cat ah y 
atul dtagoons , and the whole charge amounted to 
about £290,000 The discipline was extremely 
lax and the Gourt-martnl w'as unknown in England 

II The Navy wasmoiein favour with the 
^ people and the Parliament than the Army, as it 

s b) means of the Nav) that England could 
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hold her own against tho other nations oE Europe 
The Parliament therefore granted -£600,000 for 
-trengthening the Navy, but through the ooriuption 
of the officials, this oh-ject was not fulfilled The 
Navy was officered by Court favourites who had 
neither character nor any special training , and who 
neglected their public duties for their piivate gains 
Under such Caplains, another class of officers called 
lUit'.tn s had to bo appointed, who wore entiusted with 
tho actual direction of tho navigation This arrange- 
ment led to groat lavity of discipline and quarrels. 
Apirt from tliose good-tor-nolhing “gentlemen cap- 
t uns,” there was anothei class of naval commanders, 
^^ho wore men of sterling worth and of whom 
England maj always bo proud The cost of main- 
t. lining the N.avy was about £400,000 a ?/w/ 


III The Ordnance The upkeep of tins 
department including tho charges for fiold-pioccs 
aun-pow’der, shots, maga/,inos, arsenals, and pay of 
gunners, &c , cost about £60,000 a year 

The non-elf pctir e of the mmif, and 

oulmnicc, (spent on pensions) scarcely oxooodod 
^ J. 10,000 a yeai 


E — The Civil and Diplomatic Charges 

The CKpense of Civil and Diplomatic .xdmiiiistia- 
tion was not a Imrdon to tho state as,— 

(i) most of the ludgos and evecutive officers 
gave their services to tho state gratnit- 
ousl} 

(n) the superior Courts of Jaw were chiefly 
supported by foes , 
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(ill) and in matters of diplomacy, England 
was represented at the Court of Cons- 
tantinople only by an Ambassador, — 
the only one officei of this rank in 
England, — the charge of which again 
was partly home by the Turkey Com- 
pany, whereas, by an Envoy only at 
the French Court, while there was no 
envoy at the Spanish, Swedish, and 
Danish Courts The whole evpen«e 
under this head was not above £20,000 

O') eat gams of Mintstei% and Coatlicis The 
King’s Ministers, however, nith their cieatuie-, 
and the King’s peisonal favouiites \veie“goiged 
with public money ” at the saciifice of the efficienc} 
of the public service Yet “ gross coiruption ” 'mis 
practised by all public seivants from the Piemioi 
downwards, without lepioach and titles, places, com- 
missions, and paidons were daily sold openly m the 
maiket There has, however, been a great change 
in the public opinion on this mattei, in the=e 
days 

F — Natural Resources 
I Agricultural — 

(i) Much of the land lemained uncultivated, 
full ot tens and heath, which has since 
been reclaimed into smiling oroh.iids 
hnyfields and beanfields (ii) Wild 
beasts used to do great harm to agii- 
oulture, which have since been extii- 
pated (ill) Agriculture was in it® 
primitive state, lotation of crops being 
little understood Useful domestic 
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ammals died in nnmbpi s foi ^vatlt o£ 
Minfei provisions Neii methods 
(specially tliat by Inclosures) and new 
appliances oE agricnltnre were after- 
wards 111 inoio recent tunes introduced 
and so Aogetables affoiding nutriment 
to cattle in w-inter woie produced be- 
tween regulai crops (iv) InthelTtli 
centnn oven rich people had to eat 
salt mo it No attention was paid to 
improving the breed of horses and 
cittlo and tho more modern method of 
botteiing their breed by an infusion of 
new blood was then nnknow-n. (v) 
An average crop of cereals was then 
below 10 millions of quarters while by 
the middle of tho 19tli century, it far 
e\ceedod 30 milhous Of all tho Bruits 
oCliniuan industry tho pioduco of land, 
111 1685, was the most valuable 

II. Mineral — 

(i) Tin, extracted some years latoi , amounted 

to 1600 tons, which is about a third of 
what it was about 1848 

(ii) Copjiei, then altogether neglected, now 

bungs in about l-\ million sterling 

(ill) UocL-Sall, then only discovered, but not 
worked, together with another variety, 
after supplying tho demand for home 
consumption, is now annually exported 
to tho extent of above 700 millions of 
pounds. 

(iv) /von (the smelting of which was then 
onl\ imperfectly practised, with wood 
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as fuel) IS now cast at more than a 
million tons a year 

(v) Coal, as then laised, amounted to 350,000 
tons, whereas it now comes up to not 
less than 30 millions of tons 

Increase of rent The lent of land, a large pro- 
poftiou of which was divided among the couutiy 
gentlemen, had been almost constantly rising, till it 
quadrupled about 1848 

G. — Three prominent classes of men 
characterised 

I Country Gentlemen The 17th century 
country gentlemen, poor, uneducated, un travelled 
unpolished in manners, were wholly unlike the 
modern country gentleman orsquiies With a natuie 
and breeding thoroughly plebeian, they formed an 
essentially patrician class, — a soit of rustic aristoc- 
racy, — used to respect themselves and be respected 
by otheis — loyal at heait, though disliking the mis- 
rule and extravagance of the King’s Court, punc- 
tilious on matters of genealogy, and precedence, 
ready to risk then lives lathei than see a stain cast 
oil their respective houses, Tories in politics and in 
chuichcreed, — devoted to hereditary monarchy and 
attached to the Ghuich of England, not from any 
seiious convictions but fiom meie traditions and 
customs 

II The Clergy § The rural clergy weie 
more vehement in Toryism than the rural gen- 
try Though politically important as a class, — 
influential enough to carry an electioneering contest, 
yet the individual clergyman then ranked much 

' lower than now The main support of the Chuicli 
iwas derived from the tithe Before the Reformation, 
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they ^^ele a lespeotablo cflass, torming the majority 
in the House of Lords and holding the highest civil 
offices But after the abolition of the monasteries, 
they ^^e^e degraded in the social scale 

The AnoluMn icslhood divided iiilo fioo see 
iton'< — 

(i) 7'lieiinal cletiti/ \\ho, toN\ards the clo«o 
of the 17th century, wore regarded 
a<5 on tlie whole, a plebeian class, — no 
bettor than nioie menial servants, men 
of narrow views and petty jealousies, 
drawing a ^ ery low income, ill pro- 
•vided with books, (o\cn on theology), 
unable to give their cliildren a decent 
education for povort} , and considered 
unentitled to marry girls of good 
families 

(ii) The hhihcr <ler[ni who were to be found 
at the Uni\ersitics, at the great 
Cathedrals, oi in the capital, were, 
in fact, the ruleis of the church 
as w’ell as, of the hoaits of men, 
distinguished In their abilities and 
leirning The London cleigymen, in 
particular, at this time were specinll} 
noted for their rare powers of "contro- 
versy and for their erudition in 
metaphysic il theology, logic, Biblical 
criticism, and church history 

III. The Yeomanry an influential and tiuo- 
heaitcd race, “their country ’s pride,” who tilled 
their own lands with their owns hands, then formed a 
much more important part of the nation than now. 
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enjoying, as they did, an average income o£ between 
£faO and £70 a year, and were staunch supporters 
of the Whigs and bitter opponents of Popeiy 

H — Growth of Provincial Towns 

Some considerable provincial town sprang up 
about this time, with the expansion of business 

Bii'.fol, then the hist English sea-port next to 
London, noted for its sugar trade with the colonies 
and notorious for its crimping and kidnapping, had 
a population of about 29,000 souls 

yoiwich, then the first manufactuiing town, the 
seat of a Bishop, residence of some noted men of 
learning and science and of the Howards, contained 
an old palace of the Dukes of Norfolk, a library, a 
museum and a botanical garden, with a population 
of about 29,000 souls 

Othej countiy towns, smaller and less important, 
— all with a population of less than 1 0,000 souls, 
spiang up, such as Yo'iJ Btefet, Woicester, 
JS ottuuiham, Gloucester, Dethi/ and Sheushuiy 
Considerable progiess has each of these towns made 
since the Revolution 

Mcmche^ter, at first only a market-town, wuth less 
than 6,000 inhabitants, is now a gieat centre of 
cotton manufactures 

Leed^, noted for its woollen manufacture, then 
contained 7,000, now 150,000 inhabitants 

Shemeld, famous for its cutler's has risen m 
population from 4,000 to 120,000 

Bn nmiqliam, noted for its hardware manufacture, 
has risen in population from 4,000 to 200, OOo' 
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Liverpool, then containing 4000 souls, now 
300,000 Games on an extensive sea-borne trade in 
British manufactures 

Watering places lesorted to for health and 
lecreation, have spiung up along with the in- 
crease of wealth Of the towns of this class, Chel-' 
tenjiem, Biighlon, Bmlon, Tunbridge and above 

all, Bath which is at the head of all such places, are 
famous 

J. “London 

In 1685, London, had been during half a cen- 
tury, the most populous capital in Europe The 
population was a little more than half a million Its 
trade was vast, its customs stupendous, and its ship- 
ping winch then amounted to 70,000 tons, was con- 
sidered incredibly large In 1685, its customs 
amounted to about £330,000 a year 

The City The most important division 
of the metropolis was, after the Grreat Fne, built 
anew under the diiection of the gieat architect Sir 
Ohiistopher Wren Its streets were nairow It 
remained only the seat of business, as the gieat 
traders, who foimerly lived here, began to live in 
the suburbs and to come here daily foi business only 
and half lost then interest in its affairs, its old civic 
chai ters having been taken away by King Ohailes, 
and the piincipal offices filled by Tories But under 
the new regime, the gieat Loid Mayor's Show with 
its attendant pageants and banquets, was added to 
the public amusements It was to the raihtaiy re- 
soui ces of the capital that the fall of Charles I, and 
the Restointion of Charles II, were due The mili- 
tary command of 12 regiments of foot and 2 regi- 
ments of horse, foi mmg the London Militia, was 
entrusted to a commission of eminent citizens It was 
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for this reason, that political intriguers like Shafts- 
burj and Buckingham continued to live in the City, 
although the aristocracy had already shifted west- 
ward. 

Fashionable parts of the capital The aiis- 
tocracy had already migrated beyond the walls The 
stately buildings about Lincobi’s Inn Fields, the 
Piazza oi Govent Grarden, Sonthaiupton Square (now 
called Bloomsbury Square) and King's Square in 
Soho Fields (now called Soho Square) were among 
the favourite spots The present Regent Street 
was then a solitary place. Rear about this vvas the 
horrible pest field St James's Squaie was a lecep- 
taole for all the offal and the lefuge of Westiiunster 
In the centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields was an open 
space vihere the rabble congregated every evening 
to hear the addresses of quacks and enjoy their own 
coaise amusements A Lincoln's Inn Mumper was 
a notorious nuisance The street pavement and 
drainage even of these quarters were detestable 
When such were the fashionable quarters, how abom- 
inable were those inhabited by the poor can only 
be imagined The houses were not numbered and 
the shops were distinguished by painted or sculp- 
tured signs 

Police of London The machinery for keeping 
the peace was utterly defective There Mas pio 
vision for patrolling the streets flora sunset to sun- 
rise by the citizens, but this was negligently exe- 
cuted The result was that after dusk, the streets 
were infested by thieves, and robbers, and by a class 
of rnflfians known as MohatoJ s or by such other 
N. names, who made w’alking about the streets in 
the evening a most difficult and dangerous affair 
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Lighting of London In 1685, Edwaid 
Heming obtained, by letters patent, the exclusive 
right of lighting up London, with a lamp placed be- 
fore every tenth door, from September 29 to March 
25, on moonless nights from 6 to 12 o’clock This 
slight improvement was extolled to the skies by one 
party and decried b} another 

Whitefnars In the 13th century, a House 
of Carmelite 01 White Fiiars was founded, which 
before the Reformation, had been a sanctuary foi 
criminals of all degrees, and still in the 17th century 
retained its piivilege of protecting debtois from 
arrest But in those lawless days, it easily exceeded 
its limits and the house and the district haiboured 
criminals of all classes, who defied the law and its 
officers, so much so that a wan ant of even the Chief 
Justice of England could not be executed without 
military help 

The Court The Exchange and the Palace 
veie the two groat centres of attraction in the capi- 
tal The influence of the Palace was supreme till 
the Revolution which upset the old poisonal Govein- 
ment of the sovereign by substituting it with the 
strictly Constitutional form Befoie the Revolution 
the Sovereign himself, and after the Resolution, the 
great Ministers, were the distributors of pationage 
The Court of Charles II, was therefoie a groat cen- 
tre of attraction, and was lendered all the more 
attractive by the affability and w'lnning manners of 
the King. Without the slightest intervention of the 
ministers, high privileges and appointments were 
given aw’ay by the King Whitehall therefore be- 
came the focus of intrigue, fashionable gaiety and 
the chief staple of news 
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The Coffee-houses Pnhhc opinion could not 
be ventilated for want of — (i) a Parliament which 
did not sit for many years , (ii) a due popular repre- 
sentation in the Common Council of London, the 
charters having been taken away , (iii) public meet- 
ings and (iv' newspapers like those of the present 
time The London Coffee-houses, lepresonting every 
rank and profession and every shade of political and 
religious opinion — served as an outlet They there- 
fore became an impoitant political institution The 
fiist coffee-house was established by a Turkey mer- 
chant, and the convenience of making appointments 
in any part of the towm and of passing evenings 
socially at a very small charge was so highly appre- 
ciated by the public that the fashion spread fast 
WilVs was the most celebrated Coffee-house, — fre- 
quented by Dryden and his admirers, the nobility, 
the gentry, the clergy and the Templars 

The Londoner whose sociableness was'fhus culti- 
vated, was quite a different person from the country 
gentleman, who, when, he would visit London, was 
treated as everybody’s butt, at whose expense thou- 
sands of practical jokes would be cut 
K — Travelling in the Country- 

Difficulty of travelling Gieat difficulty was 
experienced in travelling from one part of the coun- 
try to another, for want of a suitable means of loco- 
motion A crude form of steam engine was invent- 
ed by the Marquess of Worcester but it met with 
no favourable reception Nor was there any satis- 
factory internal communication by water Hardly 
a single nevigable canal had even been projected 

Badness of roads The highways of the time 
were worse than could be expected from the^ degree 
of wealth and civilisation the nation had eien then 
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attained The nits were deep, descents precipitous, 
and the roads indistinguishable from the adjoining 
heath and fens, in the dusk Often the mud lay so 
deep that coaches stuck fast When the floods 
were out, passengers had to swim for their lives or 
had the chance of being swept away The law was 
responsible for this Every parish was bound to 
repair the highways which passed through it The 
maintenance of a road connectiong two large thriv- 
ing towns with the poor resources of village parishes 
was extremely unjust This was partly remedied 
by the Turnpike Acts which provided foi imposing 
a small toll on travellers and goods for the upkeep 
of the roads 

Stage waggons and packhorses On the 
best highways heavy articles and poor passengei s 
were conveyed by stage waggons The average 
cost of this mode of conveying heavy goods would 
be 15(i a ton for eveiy mile Goods were also con- 
veyed by long tiains of packhoises 

The conveyance of the rich The rich com- 
monly travelled in then own carriages, with at 
least four horses This was no vain show, but a 
necessity 

Stage coaches Immediately after the Resto- 
ration, a diligence used to run between London and 
Osfotd in two days In 1669, the Oxford Univer- 
sity authoiities arianged a Fl^inp Coach which would 
reach London, in about 12 hours lunning at 50 
miles a day in summer, and a little above 38, in 
winter The Cambridge University too set up a 
diligence, between Cambridge and London The 
fare was about 2d a mile in summer and somewhat 
moreinwintei Healthy men unencumbered with 
much^ baggage would perform long jouineys on 
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hoise-back Only the King or his mmisteis 
could command relays, while riding in their own 
coaches. 

Highwaymen Travellers, unless they weie 
numerous and well armed, ran great risk of being 
stopped and plundered. The mounted highwayman 
was to be found on every mam road Hounslow 
Heath, Hinchley Common, Eppmg Eorest, and 
Gadshill were notoiious for highway robbery No 
stringent measure could bo taken by the authorities 
to check it Innkeepers were suspected of aiding 
and abetting this crime The adventuies of Nevison 
and Claude Duval were almost romantic 

Inns Travellers stayed at night in inns, 
where all sorts of comforts and even luxuries could 
be had England was famous tor such inns, parti- 
cularly m the 17th centuiy when they were in a 
flourishing condition on account of the badness of 
the means of locomotion The liberty and jollity of 
inns have furnished many a theme to the English 
poets and dramatists Hundreds of excellent inns 
have fallen into utter decay with the introduction of 
steam conveyances 

L — Means of educating the public mind , the 
standard of educational attainments 

Post office A rude and imperfect postal ai- 
rangement made by Charles I, was swept away by 
the Civil War Under the Commonwealth the 
design was revived and was developed under Charles 
II The net receipt of the depai tment supplemented 
by the proceeds of the monopoly of supplying post- 
horses, amounting to about £ 50,000 wes settled 
upon the Duke of York On most lines of road, the 
mails went out and came in on alternate days, .and 
once a week in some out-of-the-way places .A .daily 
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post was despatched from the capital to where the 
court so 30 uined The mail bags were carried on 
horse-back day and night at the rate of five miles an 
hour In London, a penny post was set up by 
private enterprise for delivering letters and parcels, 
SIX or eight times a day, in the busy quarters about 
the Exchange, and four times a day in the suburbs 
The postage increased in proportion to the weight 
of the packet and the distance of its destina- 
tion 

Newspapers and Newsletters. In 1685, noth- 
ing like the London daily paper existed or could 
exist Isfeithei the capital nor the skill needed for it 
was available Above all, freedom vas wanting Dur- 
ing the period of the Whig domination, the royal 
prerogative of authorising newspapers to appear was 
rather indulgently, and after the period, more sparing- 
ly used The London Gazette published twice a week, 
was one of the two papers under the royal patronage. 
The most important topics of the day were omitted 
or were dealt with in a meagie and formal style. 
The other paper backed by the Government was the 
Ob’^eivator, a scurrilous Tory organ, edited 6y Rogei 
L’estrange, a ferocious and meanminded man The 
Coffee-house supplied the need of the newspaper in 
London and the newsletter satisfied the curiosity of 
the country people The news-writei gathered in- 
formation by rambling from place to place 

Books their Scarcity m the Country 
places Books weie \ery rare in the country and 
those conveyed by the post were made much of There 
was no Book-Society or Circulating Library even 
in the capital The book-shops, near St Paul’s 
Churchyard, were crowded every day and all day 
long with readers ; and a known customei was 
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peiraitted to carry a volume home In the country 
there was no such convenience The Country clergy, 
3 ustices, esquires, any even members o£ Parliament 
were ill provided with books 

Low standard of female education During 
the latter part of the 17th century, the culture o£ 
the female mind seems to have been entirely neg- 
lected If a damsel had the least smattering of 
literature she was regarded as a prodigy Even 
high-born ladies could not write a single line in 
English without committing serious blunders The 
extravagant austerity of the Puritans brought on ex- 
travagant licentiousness in society, which led to 
the moral and intellectual degradation of women 
The standard of female attainments was therefore 
very low 

Low Standard of literary attainments of 
gentlemen The literary attainments even of ac- 
complished gentlemen were loss solid and profound 
then at an earlier oi a later peiiotl Greek learning 
was confined only to the Cleigy lesident at the 
Universities, and even that was not very high and 
little appreciated But good Latin scholars were 
numerous Latin was then the international lan- 
guage, indispensably necessary for a tourist oi a 
negotiator 


M — State of Literature, Science, and Art in 
England 

I Literature of England 

French influence on it Latin was gradually 
giving way to French, which soon became the lan- 
guage of the polished society and ot diplomacy of all 
Euiope Fiance under Louis XTV exeicised a 
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unique influenco in all matters political, literary and 
.'iSihGuiG JSnghsb literature was no exception to 
this general rule Prench canons of criticism and 
Pronch models of style chastened and purified the 
English prose, making it fit for controversy and 
narrative Trench words were copiously used in 
the English language, and the tragedy in rhyme, 
though imported from France, did not flourish in 
England 

Immorality in the Literature of England. 
The profligacy of the English plays, satires songs, 
and no\els of that age is .i deep blot on the national 
fame of England The cause is not far to seek 
The extreme austontj of the Puritans brought on 
extreme licentiousness with the Restoration The 
wits, who had been suppressed by the Puritans, now 
began to satisfy their old grudge ngnnst their oppo- 
nents b} ridiculing their i^a}s of life with a 
\engcance exceeding all limits of decency, and e\en 
attacking virtue it«elF All the poets of this peiiod, 
from Drvden to D’urfey, caught this moral con- 
tigion. excepting a few eminent men, who reall}' 
belonged to an earlier and better age, such as 
Waller, Cowley, and Milton, and to a certain extent, 
Butler The theatre, which was closed b}* the 
, —Puritans, w IS now ro-openod, amid great popular 
enthusiasm, with female actresses to plaj tho part of 
women The plaj houses thus became seminaries of 
Mce. The wanting of the drama, especially comedy, 
became so lu^ratn'c^ profession, that Eryden, who 
knew that he had no dramatic faculty, had to take 
to it Otway, Southern, and Shadwell made much 
money by writing comedies The most savage infm- 
pcKWte of jiitr/y-ymit was another vice that dc<juulod 
tin Itfoiahne oj flip lime Diy'don rendered great 
seiTice to tho Court and its party by writing “ the 
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greatest Satire o£ modern times,” his Absalom and 
AcJntophel .v -- - - 

II The State of Science in England The 
seed, sown by Bacon, o£ material science on the 
Utilitarian and Inductive basis could not germinate 
in his time and in the age that followed, on account 
of the Civil War and its disturbances Whateyei , 
intellectual activity was there was wasted upon the 
writing of ideal schemes of commonwealth But 
with the Restoration, the revolutionary spirit ceased 
to operate in politics and began to o\ert itself 
with great vigour in eiery depaitraent of physics 
The year 1660, will for ever be remembeied not 
only as the yeai of the Restoration but also as that 
of the inauguration of the Weir Phtloi,ophy by the 
foundation of the Royal Society The greatest 
poets of the time hailed the new liglit with alacritj 

A noble body of workers in the field of oi-perimental 
science, headed by the King himself, — ushered in a 
new age and achieved lenown in almost all the 
branches of human knowledge, — physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, astronom}, geology, zoology, agricul 
tuie, hoi ticulture, medicine and surgeiy, botany, and 
even political econoinj In the year 1685 the fame 
of Sir Isaac Newton, though splendid was only 
dawnins 

III The State of Art in England The 
nation which had made so much pi ogress in science, 
lagged behind in the domain of Arts In architec- 
tuie, which IS midway between an art and a science, 
the name of Sir Chiistophei Wren, the noble architect 
of St Paul’s Cathedral and other stately build- 
ings erected after the Great Fire, is worth remem- 
beiing But there was not a single English paintei 
or statuary, whose name is now leraembered A1 
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tho painters oi othei artists oE the period who had 
any name, hailed from foreign countries and settled 
m England. 

N — The State of the Common People. 

Ko satisfactory information is available about 
the condition of the common people — the tilleis of 
the soil, the weavers, the artisans, and the da}- 
labourers, who form tho groat body of the nation 

I Agricultural Wages Gonorally speaking, 
the rate of agncnltiiral wages correctly indicates 
the condition of tho common people in any period, 
particularly so in the 17th century, when four-fifths 
of the common people uore employed in agiicnlturo 
From tho undeunontioned dafa it may safely be 
concluded that tho oidinaiy wages of tho peasant of 
tint period did not o\cood 4s a week, and that in 
some parts of the kingdom, it varied between 5 s 
and 7<f a week, tiio higher latos being allowed din- 
ing the harvest time only — 

(i) Sir William Petty puts it dowm at 4'. a 
woolx 

(ii) Tho AVaiuickshiro justices fi\od it at tho 
same rate as mentioned by Petty 

(in) Richard Dunning, a reliable Dovonshiio 
gontlenian, states that tho Devonshire 
peisant was paid at 5^ a week 

(iv) The magislintes of Suffolk fixed it at .5'? 

in winter and Gi in summer 

(v) Tho Essex labourer, according to tho local 

lustices, was paid at 6s m winter and 
7.x in smnmoi 

(vi) In England, where the Co7}‘yC7ip( is not 

tho rule, recruits cannot bo enlisted, if 
tho Go%einment ofieis much less than 
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the wages of the laboni er It is, how- 
ever known, that, in 1685, the private 
footsoldier, who very easily filled the 
ranks, was paid at 45 8c? a week 
This fact confirms the conclusion that 
the agi icultm al waqes did not fall helow 
4s a iteeL 

II. Wages of Manufacturers 

(i) In the weaving industry The manu- 
facturer has always been paid at a 
higher rate than the tiller of the soil 
It may safely be concluded from the 
available evidence corroborated by the 
popular ballads of the time that a 
workman employed in the staple manu- 
facture (cotton) thought himself fairly 
paid if ho gained 6^ a week The evil 
practice of setting children premature- 
ly to work (even when they were si\ 
yeais old; in the factories, prevailed in 
the great centres of trade 
(a) In Other industries From the leliable 
Greenwich Hospital Register of wages 
paid to difterent classes of woikmen, it 
appeals that the bricUaycr^ the mason 
and the carpenlei oE the time were paid 
at 155 a week , the plumhei, at 18? a 
week 

J3 — In 1685, both the wages of labour and 
the prices of the chief necessaries of the labourer’s 
life did not exceed half of what they were in the 
19th century 

III The Ratio of paupers to the entire 
population A laige class of people could not sub- 
sist without some aid from the parish The ratio 
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%vhich this class — the pnupeis — bears to the whole 
societj is an important test of the condition of the 
common people Grogoi}’ King estimated the 
paupers the tune at about a fourth of the entire 
population of England, while the) appear to have 
been one-tontli in bad yeaia, and one thirteenth in 
good years, in the IMth century At the same time, 
the poor-rate which was lieavy, amounting to 
£700,000 a year, became heavier still, shortly aftei- 
wards, rising to £000 000 a year, — an amount which 
was a little loss than halt the entire revenue of the 
crov n 

Great advantages of the common people from 
the progress of civilisation 

(i) Disadvantages Tbo disadv.mtages, if 
they are at all to bo counted, were so 
slight that they, in comparison with 
the advantages should bo ignored. 
The pooiost classes, before tho progioss 
of civilisation, could occasional!} add 
somothmg palatable to his ordinal y 
hard faie by held sports , and could 
gathoi fuel bj cutting turf Tho} 
were deprived of all these privileges 
with the pi ogress of agiiculturo and 
tho inci ease of population 

(n) The Advantages, on tho othoi hand, 
have boon numerous which havo bene- 
fited all, particularly the pooiest, in 
respect ot — 

(a) Ahctler pon’}iimenl , tho laws having boon 
strictly enfoicedj life and pioporty 
have become moie secuio, peace and 
piosperity loigmng every wlieio. 
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(b) Beltei means of loco motto?i, — removing the 

difSculties of tiavelling, affording op- 
portunities of producing more wealth 
by economising time 

(c) }3ptter municijyal aiianqements, facilitating 

traffic in the lighted and well-guarded 
streets and roads, and ensuiing longe- 
vity by better sanitary arrangements, 
and more skilful surgical and medical 
aid 

(d) The impi ovement of moials in the character 

of men, fostering habits of good be- 
haviour, politeness, gentleness, even to 
inferiors, and developing sympathy and 
mercifulness 

(e) The introduchon of a hettei dibcipline in 

schools, workshops and oven private 
families 

O. — Conclusion • Popular delusion as to past 
happiness 

It IS a stiange inconsistency in human nature that 
while it pi ogresses, it “casts a longing lingering look 
behind ” upon “ the days that aie no more ” , and 
so, evaggeiates the happiness of the past Both 
these propensities proceed from one single trait of 
our character, — our natuial impatience of the state 
in which we aie Macaulay concludes his chapter, 
comparing this delusion with the optical illusion 
called mirage noticed in sandy deserts 


I HE END 
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